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some bother if you just handed that 
brief-case over." 

I didn't say anything. What was 
the use? I pulled up outside the 
Kelmonte. 

“Wait here," my passenger said 
coldly. "I may want you again.” 

I watched her go up the steps and 
through the lighted doorway. In 
maybe five minutes she came out 
again. There was a man with her 
a well tailored character who could 
have passed for leading man in a 
Coward play. They got in on the 
back seat, and I said, “Where to. 

“Just park awhile,” the handsome 
one said pleasantly. “1 just want to 
talk.” . „ 

"I know what you're going to say, 

I told him. “The lady lost her brief- 
case. Do I drive you anywhere?" 
“All right,” Smiler said. “I’ll direct 

J °I U jolted the old bus through its 
gears. We made a couple of turns 
moving away from the lighted Cross. 
The character behind me said, “Turn 
left at the next street.” 

X was half-way along the side- 
street before I realised that it was a 
dead-end. There weren’t many 
lights, and no people. 

“Pull up,” Smiler said. 

I stamped on the brakes. They 
grabbed in the off-side drums as 
usual, and my passengers were flung 
to one side. I tried to jump out, but 
the faulty catch of my door was 
stuck. Then something exploded in 
my ear, and I jerked a surprised, 
sideways look at the blonde. The 
pistol in her hand was still smoking. 

The man sat up and said, “You 
shouldn’t have shot him, baby. Not 
here.” My upper arm was numb, but 
red trickles were swelling warmly 
over my hand. Almost casually. 
Smiler swung his fist, and the world 
ended in a blaze of little lights . . . 

It was dark, and my right arm was 
throbbing. I looked down and saw 
that my pockets had been ransacked. 


The only thing missing was my taxi 
licence. I went looking for a police 
station. I found one, and who should 
be there chatting with the sergeant 
but my old pal Plainclothes Mulligan. 

“What's this?” the sergeant said. 
“Another bashing? How much did 
they take off you?" 

“One taxi driver’s licence. They 
shot me to get it, believe it or not." 

1 told him all about the bother of 
the missing brief-case, and the de- 
tective began to show keen interest. 

“The girl,” he broke in eagerly. 
“Describe her again.” 

“Blonde,” I said. “Light green suit, 
brown hat and shoes. Kind of slim. 
Nice legs.” 

“Carrie Norther, confidential sec- 
retary to Mark Lonlow,” Mulligan 
said. “We’ve been looking for her 
all day. She was carrying plans of 
some new oil country that Lonlow’s 
experts had surveyed. She was due 
at Lonlow’s office last night, but 
never turned up.” 

Mulligan was thinking hard. He 
said, "Your private address is on 
your driver's licence. Let’s go.” 

It shows you what police training 
will do— I would never have thought 
of that. We piled into a police car, 
and I guided the driver to my room 
at Darlinghurst. The room was a 
mess, my stuff strewn everywhere. 

“They made a pretty thorough 
search," Mulligan said. Then he 
narrowed his eyes and spat the 
words from tight lips— “Did they 
find it?” , , ... 

“What? You too?” I scowled. I 
tell you I never saw that brief-case. 
I’m sure she had no brief-case on 
that first trip.” 

Mulligan screwed up his eyes m 
thought. He said, "It’s screwy! 
Lonlow waits in his office for his 
secretary to arrive with the plans 
she’d brought from Brisbane: She 

doesn't turn up, but you say that you 
took her to the Kelmonte. Twenty- 
four hours later she boards your cab 
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again and claims she’s lost the plans— 
which would be in the brief-case. It 
doesn’t make sense. Would a girl 
who was planning to double-cross 
her boss be careless enough to lose 
the very object of the deal?” 

I was waiting on a city rank next 
night, when Mulligan opened the door 
and slid on to the seat beside me. He 
said, “I want your whole story again, 
Jones. Tell me exactly what liap- 

I didn’t like the way he called me 
Jones instead of Jimmy. There was 
something wrong. I sighed, and told 
it all over again. When I'd finished, 
he said, “What happened, Jones? Was 
the brief-case too hot to hold?” 

“What in blazes are you talking 
about?" I said. 

“Mark Lonlow’s been staying at a 
city hotel, waiting for his secretary 
to show up. Today, he went home 
to his house at Palm Beach. There 
was a letter waiting for him there. 
Inside it was a receipt for a brief- 
case which had been lodged at Cen- 
tral Station. Lonlow returned to 
town, redeemed the brief-case, and 
found the oil plans intact.” 

I stared at him, astonished. Then 
I said, “Well, that’s that.” 

“Except for a couple of minor de- 
tails,” the detective said. “Firstly, 
the plans could have been copied. 
Secondly, Carrie Norther is still miss- 
ing. She disappeared forty-eight 

hours ago, and you’re the only one 
who’s seen her since. Or so you 

“What are you suggesting?” I said. 

“So-long, Jimmy,” Mulligan said 
bleakly. 

He slid from the cab and vanished 
into the crowd. 

A large man wearing baggy clothes 
and heavy eyebrows boarded the 
cab and said, “Kelmonte Mansions, 
King’s Cross.” 

At the Mansions he said, “Come in- 
side a minute. I’ve some luggage to 
pick up and I’ll make it worth your 


while to give me a hand with it.” 

We climbed the steps and went into 
the lobby. I expected we’d go up in 
the lift, but we walked right through 
to the rear of the building and out 
of it. 

“Hey, what is this?” I said on the 
back steps. “Where're we going? 

“It's all right,” the character said. 

“I only use the Kelmonte entrances 
for convenience. This way . . . 

I was slumped in a room under a 
a bright light. Three men and a 
woman were watching me. One man 
I didn't know, the others were Smiler 
and Baggy Clothes. The girl was the 
blonde who’d shot me, and she was 
still wearing the green suit. 

“To resume where we left off,” 
Smiler said pleasantly, “I want to 
know what you’ve done with my lady 
friend’s brief-case.” 

“You’re all crazy!” I cried savagely. 
“The damned oil plans are in the 
hands of the rightful owner. 1 
never—” 

“Who said anything about oil 
plans?” the third man sneered. “You 
never saw the brief-case, yet you 
know what was in it. 

He hit me on the mouth. Then that 
trigger-happy blonde took her pistol 
from somewhere under her skirt and 
very deliberately hit me on the right 
upper arm. 

That did it! I screamed, and 
savagely kicked the girl’s legs from 
under her. She squealed and col- 
lapsed, dropping the gun and hug- 
ging her shins in agony. I dived for 
the weapon, just beating Smiler to it. 
He landed on top of me, but when I 
dug the barrel hard in his side he 
couldn’t scramble away quick enough. 

I rolled and got to my feet. I 
covered them all with the pistol. 1 
backed to one of the two doors, want- 
ing only to get out of the place. Trust 
me to pick the wrong door! 

I realised that I’d only backed into 
another room. I felt for the light 
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switch and clicked it. There was a 
gasping, gurgling sound, and I swung 
round with the gun at the ready. 
Then I stared, and in that moment or 
surprise a lot o£ the pieces of this 
mad puzzle fell into place. 

X took out my pocket-knife and 
slashed the gag from her mouth. She 
was roped tightly to the bed. She 
wore nothing but flimsy undies and 
stockings. 1 cut her free, but it was 
a moment before she could move. 

Then the door burst open. The 
first thing I knew was that Snuler 
had got a gun from somewhere. The 
bullet fanned by my neck, and 
I turned and fired before he could 
shoot again. He dropped his gun and 
sank groaning to the floor, clutching 
his shoulder. , , 

The yellow-haired girl had got up 
from the bed now, and I said, “Pick 
up that gun, Carrie, and open that 
cupboard door.". 


The girl obeyed. Waving the two 
guns, we herded the men into the 
old-fashioned wardrobe and locked 

I went out and found the green- 
suited blonde still rubbing her 
bruised shins. X pushed her into 
the bedroom. I said, "Take off that 
suit and those shoes and give ’em 
back to Carrie Norther.” 

She smouldered her eyes at me, but 
she stripped off, and Carrie got into 
the suit. She looked beautiful, 
rumpled and all that she was. I 
said, “Now tie that baby to the bed, 
and make it good.” 

“It’ll be a pleasure,” Carrie Norther 

Later, waiting for the police she 
told me the whole story. She had 
gone to Brisbane, picked up the 
geologist’s report and plans of pros- 
pective oil country surveyed in 
Northern Australia. She took a train 
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back to Sydney almost immediately. 

Normally, Lonlow would have had 
his car pick her up at Central, but 
he was without a chauffeur at the 
moment. She intended taking a taxi 
to his office, but a city messenger 
paged her at the station with instruc- 
tions to go straight to the Kelmonte 
Mansions as the original arrange- 
ments had been altered. 

Carrie knew that other parties were 
interested in finding oil deposits, and 
decided that it might be a trick to 
steal the plans. As Lonlow was wait- 
ing on the report and could deal with 
the plans later, she lodged the brief- 
case, minus the report, at Central and 
posted the ticket to Lonlow’s private 
address. That way. she thought, if 
her boss was at the Kelmonte no 
harm would be done. She tried to 
check by phone, failed to raise the 
office number, so took my cab to the 
Mansions as instructed. 

There the gang had whisked her 


out the back exit and into this build- 
ing where we now were. Fearing 
they would kill her for out-smarting 
them, she had told them that she'd 
left the brief-case in the cab. 

“Just to impress them,” she said, “I 
described the cab— a battered old 
thing with pink mudguards and a 
pug-nosed driver. I’m sorry I caus- 
ed you all that trouble . . . Jimmy." 

“She fooled me completely," I said. 
“I remembered the green suit and 
the blonde hair. I thought I remem- 
bered the legs, but now that I’ve had 
an unskirted view of both yours and 
hers I can’t imagine how I was 
fooled.” 

She blushed, but seemed to like it. 
She said, “If you’d like a better job, 
my boss needs a chauffeur badly." 

“Do you travel round with him 
much?” I said. 

“Quite often,” she smiled. 

“Consider me hired,” I said. 
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* By RHYS BRADSHAW 




It began ichen Caffrey' s girl mar- 
ried another man ; and it ended, 
when two men were hanged. 


/-'AFFREY was in a bad mood all “1 know they influenced her,” shout- 

wild men, afraid of nothing, but they listen to them, 
respected each other. Caffrey lay on 
his bunk, plying himself with rum, a 
smouldering air of violence about 
him. Penn walked outside in the 
sun, and sat down with an old news- 
paper. Their fishing boat lay ruffling 
in the cove; the nets were drying 
on the beach. It was a wasted day. 

They lived on the Great Barrier 
Island, at the entrance to Hauraki 
Gulf, outside Auckland Harbour. 

Only a few hours distant from Auck- 
land, it might well have been in the 
mid-Pacific: isolated outpost, blasted 
- by terrific storms, a target for gales 
that swept its craggy ramparts and 
set its gaunt forests to howling; 
girded by seething seas and filled 
with the bones of wrecked ships. 

When Penn finally went inside, 

Caffrey was sitting on the bed, 
glowering, a wild fire in his eyes: 

“Listen, Harry, if your girl up and 
married another man— just like that 
— what would you do? Man to man, 
wouldn’t you do for ’em?” 

Pen nodded; “She shouldn’t have 
done that to you. Jack. But it’s the 
old people’s fault. They influenced 
her against you." 


of the Great Barrier 


He rolled back to his bunk, mutter- 
ing threats and obscenities. Penn 
shared his resentment. Old Taylor 
and his wife had no right butting into 
the affair between their eldest daugh- 
ter and Caffrey. 

What neither man realised was that 
the girl had felt no real love for 
Caffrey. It was purely infatuation, 
an infatuation that stemmed naturally 
from the repression created by her 
island existence. All three of old 


Taylor’s daughters were beautiful, 
but they were starved for fun, for 
amusement, for companionship. When 
the young fishermen first came to the 
island, the girls came down like shy 
animals to inspect them. Soon they 
were talking happily. Caffrey re- 
solved there and then to have the eld- 
est. Penn had his eye on Lizzie, with 
the full breasts and pouty lips. 

The parents and the only son did 
not take to the newcomers, and the 
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girls were advised to have nothing to 
do with them. They appar ently paid no 
attention. Then the eldest girl and 
Caffrey became engaged. And now 
she was married to another. And it 
was the parents’ fault. They had 
manoeuvred the marriage to save the 
girl from the mistake they thought 
she was about to make. 

A month later, Penn walked up to 
the hut with his arm around the 18- 
year-old Lizzie: “Hello, shipmate, 
she said to Caffrey. 

“She’s coming with us, Jack, 
grinned Penn. “They won’t be marry- 
ing little Lizzie off behind my back. 

They left the Great Barrier next 
morning for Auckland with their 
load of fish. ■ Here the girl tasted her 
glorious freedom to the limit. She 
lived riotously. From, a friend, Penn 
had borrowed the use of a cutter 
called Sovereign of the Seas. On 
board he and his leman lived together 
for a week. . , 

Caffrey burned with jealousy. 
Watching them, listening to them, he 
suffered all the more the torment of 
his defeat. He should be doing the 
same thing with the girl of his choice. 
He called Penn aside and suggested 
his plan. Penn agreed. 

Their first necessity was to get 
possession of the Sovereign of the 
Seas. They did this simply by pirating 

it. They provisioned it for a long, 
hard voyage, and sailed out of Auck- 
land Harbour. 

Lizzie was delighted when Penn 
told her it ft* <" ft"" 1 
over the Pacific to South America. 
Out on the open sea, she wanted to 
know why they were steering a course 
towards Great Barrier Island. 

Caffrey told her bluntly: “Your sis- 
ter is coming with us.” 

Lizzie was taken aback. Then she 
said: “But Jack, -..e won’t come. She’s 
married, and you’ll never be able to 
talk her into it.” 

“What makes you think I’m going 
to talk her into it?” said Caffrey. 


Leaving Lizzie on board, they made 
their way towards the old settler’s 
house.. Everybody there had been 
horrified when at first the suspicion, 
then the truth, had burst upon them 
that Lizzie had gone with the two 
young fishermen to Auckland. They 
were convinced she had been ab- 
ducted, refusing to consider that she 
had consented to the flight. Some- 
thing of the fear of kidnapping must 
have been in the minds of the two 
remaining girls for, having sighted the 
men approaching, they hid them- 
selves. 

The old man came to the door and 
walked towards them. “What have 
you done with Lizzie?” he said. 

“Where’s the girls?” returned Caff- 
rey, in a low voice. 

Mrs. Taylor came to the door, then 
her son. 

“You’ll get no information from 
me,” snapped the old man. 

It was all over very quickly. Penn 
went on talking, threatening the old 
man, who was angrily adamant. 
Caffrey meanwhile sidled around him. 
levelled his gun, and shot Taylor 
through the head. Mrs. Taylor gave 
a moaning scream. The boy stood 
frozen in horror. The terrible drama 
left the two culprits unmcved. With- 
out a glance at the dead man lying 
in a pool of blood, they left. 

Neither of them said anything to 
Lizzie until they were out on the 
open sea. Then Penn remarked 
said: “We had to kill your father.” 
The girl was shocked. She went 
into a numbed silence. Then she 
cried hysterically. 

Caffrey snarled: “For Gods sake, 
Harry, shut her up.” 

“Take me back. Put me ashore. 
Please! Take me bade.” 

“We can’t do that.” Penn was firm 
with her: and she saw no mercy in 
his face. 

“But what'll happen to us? she 
asked. 

(Please turn to page 18) 
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”1 don’t see ivhy you’re all mad because l bought four cards 
to my ten of hearts for a royal routine?” 
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"Don't fret about that." said Penn. 
"We’ll never be heard of again in 
New Zealand. We’ll start a new life 
in South America.” 

They floated over a cobbled sea. 
Everything should have been going 
all right. But Caffrey was moody. And 
Penn was working to soothe his grief- 
stricken mistress. 

A few days later Caffrey took Penn 
aside, and said to him: “Harry, I’m 
afraid she’s going to split on us. 
Dead men tell no tales, you know.” 
Penn was horrified, then he shot 
fiercely: “You’re mad." 

“It’d be quick,” Caffrey persisted. 
"Just one shot, and dump her over- 
board. Who’d know?" 

“If you touch Lizzie,” roared Penn. 
"I’ll kill you.” 

They left it at that, but Penn took 
no chances. He communicated his 
fear to Lizzie. They took turns in 
watching while the other slept. 

Terrible storms drove up from the 
east. In one of these Penn lost sight 
of Lizzie. Inky waves broke over 
the vessel. Her decks were awash. 
She pitched and bucketed in the 
mountainous seas, hurtling into the 
troughs, lifting on the crests. 

Penn called her name. He pelted 
down into the cabin. And she was 
there. And with her was Caffrey. 
When she saw Penn, Lizzie screamed: 
“Harry, he tried to kill me. He tried 
to push me overboard.” 

“You’re a liar,” shouted Caffrey. 
“The wave caught us. She would 
have gone, only I dragged her back.’” 
“You didn’t drag. You pushed. 
You pushed,” shrieked Lizzie. 

Penn waited for no more. He sent 
his fist crashing into Caffrey’s face. 
Caffrey crashed like a bullock, and 
lay like a dead man. 

The tension among them was 
stronger after that. It eased only 
when, after another storm, the boat 
sprang a leak, and a concern for their 
fate sealed up the rift temporarily. 
Caffrey, realising they could not make 


America, said the only hope for them 
lay in turning the boat and attempt- 
ing to reach Australia. 

Three weeks later, after a terrible 
ordeal against belligerent seas and 
frightening gales, they landed on the 
coast of N.S.W., where, to hide their 
traces, they scuttled the boat. The 
tempers of the men drove them at 
each other’s throats, and after a 
furious quarrel they parted. Caffrey 
went off on his own; Penn and the 
girl stayed together. 

Meanwhile the crime had been 
publicised in New Zealand, and the 
police of South America and Aus- 
tralia were requested to watch for the 
criminals. Caffrey was arrested in 
N.S.W. only a short while before 
Penn and the girl. The day they 
embarked was a red-letter day for 
Sydney. Crowds congested to see 
them, excitedly climbing on to the 
roofs of wharf buildings and station- 
ing themselves in the rigging of ships. 

At the trial, along with Mrs. Taylor 
and her son, Lizzie gave evidence. 
Caffrey and Penn blamed and 
counter-blamed each other; their 
counsel argued persuasively and 
powerfully for their lives. The jury 
returned a verdict of guilty, with a 
recommendation to mercy. 

Judge Ward said: “You deemed your 
escape secure, for the keel of your 
vessel left no trace that human eye 
could follow, but you forgot that the 
way of God is on the seas, and his 
path on the great waters, and his 
sword the storm. A wind arose which 
drove you westward to Australia, 
from whence you have been brought 
hither to meet your doom.” 

The day before their execution, 
February 21, 1887, Caffrey and Penn 
made full confessions. They went 
to the scaffold knowing that Mrs. 
Taylor at least held no animosity for 
them, since she had written to them 
in jail: “You have done me a cruel 
wrong in killing my husband, and it 
is hard for me, but I forgive you.” 
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THE BIG 



An escaped convict — and a slomt 
— were the weapons she used 
against a husband she hated. 

* By DAMON MUXS 


t SAW the tree when X broke through 
the undergrowth, sweating and 
dragging at my breath like a con- 
sumptive. 

It reared into the sky— a dead tower 
of wood. A lightning flash had seared 
a great gaping gash in it low to the 
ground. Inside a huge hollow gaped— 
big enough to house a platoon of 
soldiers. I stumbled across to the 
tree and sprawled through the 
narrow opening. Inside it was dry 
and warm. I fell upon the dry bed 
of chips that had piled up inside 
the hollow and slept . . . 

When I woke it had stopped rain- 
ing. Outside it was nearly dark. The 
cold wind was still moaning. Inside 
the tree it was warm and dark. I 
got to my feet slowly. I felt better. 
Eighteen months of prison had 
stripped the once thick flesh off me 
and given me a lean, hard body in 
exchange. It had served me better 
in my escape, but it didn’t hold out 
the cold so well. 

Suddenly a voice roared outside. 
I quivered with sudden fright, and 
crouched back further into the tree. 



before the wind smashed against it. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK WAUGH. 


“Trina, you lazy slut— get the wood 
for the fire! Fine bargain you turned 
out to be! Get a move on, you worth- 
less bitch—” 

A woman's voice answered sulkily. 
There came the sound of something 
thrown, crashing against what sound- 
ed like a wall. Roared curses fol- 
lowed, and then the sound of running 
footsteps. Faint, dying light was 
coming through a crack in the tree 
level with my head. I peered through 
it. 

Thefe was a small clearing just past 


a few trees beyond the big one I was 
sheltering in. A bony horse grazed 
to one side of it. A gypsy caravan 
with a small stove-pipe rearing up 
from one end of it was pulled in on 
the opposite side. A light inside the 
caravan showed for a moment the 
bulk of a man’s shadow against a 
curtained window. 

The figure of a girl, head down, 
muttering sulkily, was coming away 
from the clearing and heading to- 
wards the tree. 

I crouched back in the tree. I 


thought of all the dry chips' in there. 
My hand, groping, found a big, 
gnarled piece of wood. I took it up 
silently and crouched further back. 

The girl’s footsteps came to the 
tree. Her form blocked out the light 
coming through the split in the hol- 
low. She squeezed through. As she 
did I grabbed her. My hand went 
over her mouth like a vice. At first 
she was too shocked to struggle. 
Then she started silently to kick and 
punch at me. In our struggles she 
took me forward into the dying light. 


I 
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The light fell across my blond, curl- 
ing hair, the eyes that the prison 
governor had shook his head over 
and said belonged to a poet, and the 
nose an artist visitor had said made 
him want to paint me. 

She stopped struggling. 

I could feel her suddenly warm 
and soft and heavy in my arms. The 
gypsy kerchief had slipped off hex- 
head. Her hair trailed downwards, 
black and heavy. I ran one hand 
through it, quiveringly. Her blouse 
had been pushed aside. An olive- 
tinted breast pushed its way out, 
heavy firm, high-nippled. 

She ran the tips of her fingers 
gently across my cheek. Her eyes 
had a hungry look. I bent my face 
down until my lips met hers. 
“Trina—Trina— where are you—” 
The voice roared from the caravan, 
She put her hands against my chest 
and reluctantly pushed me away 
from her. 

Her voice was low and clear. She 
said, “I’ll bring you food— later.” 

She squeezed out through the split 
in the tree. I lay there, the blood 
running through me like fire, the 
softness of her flesh still tingling 
against mine . . . 

When I woke, her hand was over 
my mouth so I would not cry out. 
She whispered in my ear, "He’s 
asleep. I’ve brought food.” 

I sat up and ate. I could feel her 
near me in the darkness. When I 
had eaten I reached out for her. 
Later, when our hearts had stopped 
their reckless hammering and again 
taken up their steady beat, her warm, 
full lips said against my ear, “If 
Leon knew I was here he’d drive a 

I said, “He is your husband?” 

She said, “Yes. I was betrothed to 
him, as is our way, when I was a 
child. He cannot beat men so he beats 
me. He carxnot do it to men because 
he has no legs— only twisted bones. 


He throws his crutches at me. He 
beats me with them.” She said, “Why 
were you in prison?” 

I said, “I robbed a warehouse. I 
beat the nightwatchman.” 

She leaned back from me. Her eyes 
glittered like a tiger’s over its kill. 
She said, “Beat Leon for me. Beat 
him until the rest of his body is like 
his legs— twisted, useless.” 

She pressed her mouth savagely 
against mine. The nails of her fingers, 
clutching my shoulders, bit into the 
flesh. She said, “I'll come again to- 
morrow.” I slept uneasily . . . 

To-morrow came. The day was 
still. There was something big com- 
ing in the weather. The air put its 
arms around you and pressed tight. 
The day darkened early. I saw her 
moving through the crack in the 
tree. He did not come out of the 
caravan, but I heard him roaring and 
throwing his crutches. 

Towards the evening she took the 
bony horse and led him away. I 
guessed she was acting on the man’s 
orders and taking the horse to better 
shelter from the thing that the 
weather was brewing up. 

It kept getting darker. Darker and 
darker. Not the dark of night, but 
the dark of something grim and ter- 
rible in the weather. Slowly the air 
that had been as still as death all 
day began to stir. A chill came into 
it. It started to move about you like 
the cold fingers of death. 

Then somewhere away back in the 
darkness a sound started up. It was a 
long wailing noise, like the distant 
sobbing of a lost child. I knew what 
it meant, and I crouched down deeper 

Suddenly over by the caravan the 
girl leapt out. She stood there and 
began to throw curses back into the 
caravan. Her voice rose and fell in 
a passionate storm of cursing. 

The man’s voice roared back 
through the doorway. There came 
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the thumping sound of movement 
from inside the caravan. All of a 
sudden the man’s form appeared in 
the doorway— a gross, misshapen 
thing, legs twisted around the 
crutches. With amazing agility he 
leapt after the girl. She ran from 
him, still cursing him. He roared, 
and chased after her— swinging his 
body along with the crutches like 
an ape through the branches of a 
tree. She drew further from him. 
He cursed and threw a crutch at 
her. She grasped it up and ran 
back at him. She hit the other crutch 
from under his arm. He sprawled on 
the ground. She grabbed up the 
other crutch and ran towards me 
and the tree. 

Back on the ground the man looked 
up at the sky. He roared at her, 
cursing her, telling her to come 
back. She ran on. It was getting 
darker. He began to shriek— to 
scream— to beg her in a high, shrill 

She reached the tree. She squeezed 
through to me, bracelets jangling. 
She could not speak, but her eyes 
were glittering like a tiger’s and she 
held the crutches out at me with 
shaking hands. 

I looked through the crack in the 
tree at the man. He was looking up 
from the ground into the face of the 
thing that was nearly on him. His 
face was stark with froth-mouthed 
fear. I went to go out of the tree to 
him but the girl tore at me with her 
hands. Her nails ripped my face 
and chest. When I had beaten her 
off the thing had hit us. 

The sound of it was like all the 
seas of the world rushing together to 
meet in one great ocean bed. 

The tree quivered and shook as the 
great balls of white frosted iron 
driven before the wind smashed 
against it. The darkness was lit up 
every few seconds by a leaping flame 
of lightning. The rain lashed every- 
thing like a thousand-thonged whip, 


the spray of it dashing through the 
crack in the tree like a firemen’s 
hose being played through it. 

It was as if we were crouched under 
the side of a bursting dam. We hud- 
dled together, clutching one another 
frenziedly. We were two fragments of 
humanity cowering before the wrath 
of nature. 

It passed as quickly as it had come 
—racing on into the night, an insen- 
sate giant intent on further mad de- 
struction elsewhere. Deafened, 
soaked, battered, blinded, exhausted, 
we slept . . . 

When I woke, the girl was standing 
up, looking through the crack in the 
tree. She turned to me. She was 
smiling, her black eyes glittering. 
She held out her hand. She said, 
“Come.” 

I went out of the tree with her. 
The great balls of hail were piled 
everywhere, monumenting trees tom 
down by the fury of the wind. Nine 
out of every ten trees had been 
flung to the earth like weeds plucked 
from a garden-bed. We plunged 
knee-deep through water. 

She led me to where he’d lain 
screaming for his crutches. There 
was a mound of hail there. She fell 
to her knees and clawed it aside. 
His body came into view. His hands 
were clasped around his head, but 
they had not done much good. Balls 
of hail had been hammered into his 
skull like huge round nails. The 
blood had frozen around the edges of 
them in uneven red lines. She 
gloated over him. She had the 
crutches with her. She started to beat 
him with them. When she had 
finished she threw them aside, pant- 
ing. She said, “I’ll get the horse.” 
When she’d gone I scrambled across 
the clearing, back past the big tree, 
and back the way I had come the 
first day. When I heard her voice in 
the distance calling me, I ran 
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'-r’HE recent strange experience of 
Mrs. Nellie Leatherland. wife of 
a Northampton farmer, recalls an 
even stranger and more tragic ex- 
perience that befell a Hungarian in 
Budapest in the late twenties of this 
century. 

On the bottom of a metal bucket 
she had bought five months before, 
Nellie Leatherland said she saw the 
face of a man, that of her dead 


brother, Robert Fossett. When psy- 
chic experts took an interest, they 
examined photographs with micro- 
scopes, scraped the bucket, and 
scoured it with soda. Their con- 
viction was that Nellie Leatherland 
was not the victim of hallucinations. 

When Mrs. Leatherland stated her 
belief that the face was fading, T. 
Hardiman-Scott, president of the 
Northampton Psychic Society, shook 
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liis head and told her that the image 
was even clearer after he had scoured 
the bucket with a wire brush and 
powder. As well as the impression 
of a man's face, he said he also saw 
the image of a horse. 

This has some significance when 
it is realised that the dead man. 
Fossett, was a circus showman. 

Such an experience will naturally 
meet with scorn, great interest, in- 
credulity, and belief. Perhaps the 
safest course to steer with regard to 
psychic phenomena is a middle one— 
that of the agnostic, who prefers to 
leave the issue open until convincing 
scientific proof verifies it as fact. 
This must certainly apply in the case 
of George Krinyi; his story reads 
more strangely than weird fiction; 
it could be the plot of an arch weaver 
of macabre tales. 

Krinyi was a small dapper man, a 
gentleman of breeding and culture, 
living on a bequest made by his 
wealthy father. He was one of the 
lions of Hungarian society, as noted 
for his trenchant wit, his jeering 
atheism, as much as for his dalliance 
with women. He was sought after 
to be present at society functions, 
and match-making mothers with 
debutante daughters were constantly 
pressing him for his attentions. 

Krinyi was a hard liver, strictly 
devoted to serving Mammon, and 
steeping himself in all the joys of 
decadent existence. He stirred up 
resentment against him among the 
many moderate and deeply religious 
who argued with him. He had a 
brilliant gift for logical analysis. He 
had also been in hot water with not 
a few husbands whose wives had 
been charmed by his spells, and who 
had laid their virtue at his feet. 

On a warm moonlit night he had 
been invited to a dinner given by 
one of the famous hostesses in a 
wealthy part of the town. With the 


aid of his valet, Krinyi put the 
finishing touches to his dressing. His 
moustache was waxed to perfection; 
his hair was pasted back like lacquer. 
He was dressed like a Brummell; and, 
like Brummell, having dressed to the 
best of his ability he forgot himself. 
Only the little puffs under his eyes 
betrayed his dissolute living. 

He went out to the garage, and 
brought out his car. He was looking 
forward to the drive, with the frag- 
rance from the gardens filling the air. 

Krinyi had about five miles to go. 
He steered the car down the drive, on 
to the quiet road, and got on his way. 

He had not gone two miles when he 
felt a cold swimming sensation in 
his brain. Thinking himself about to 
faint, he eased the car on to the side 
of the road and slowed up. Then his 
vision cleared with an unexpected 
suddenness, and a hundred yards 
down the road he saw an oncoming 
car swerve crazily, bounce on to the 
grass, and crash into a tree. 

The shattering sound was clear in 
his ears. 

He stopped his own car, and shut 
off the motor. Horrified, expecting to 
hear screams, the screeching of 
wheels, any concomitant of the col- 
lision, he stepped out on to the road. 
His brain was fogging again, and he 
staggered. But as before it cleared 
rapidly, and he half-ran towards the 
scene of the accident. 

The surrounding moonlight was 
bright, but the trees cast thick clot- 
ted shadows, and he was not aston- 
ished when, as he went towards it, 
he could not pick out the bulk of the 
broken car. 

He was astonished only when on 
reaching the scene there was nothing 
to be found. Nothing but space, 
dimmed by the overhanging foliage, 
with a soft whisper of wind in the 
trees and the crisp sound of his own 
feet on the grass. No sign of a car. 
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Krinyi was considerably shaken. 
His brain was now as clear as crystal. 
He could not have imagined it. Faint 
though he had felt, the whole vista 
had been presented to his gaze — the 
car and all the circumambient 
scenery. The scenery was still there, 
everything was there except the car. 
Was it possible that he had seen a 
phantom? His rigid materialist mind 
routed this idea. But then he had 
heard the sound of the smash— the 
scrunching thud as it hit the tree, 
the rattling and grinding of torn 
metal. 

It must have been a hallucination. 
This thought, where he would admit 
no other of a psychic or supernatural 
colour, strengthened in his mind, par- 
ticularly in association wtih the swim- 
ging head and the faint feeling he 
had experienced just prior to it. 

He went back to his car and drove 
on. His friend, Joseph Szigetvary, 
whom he had to pick up, was waiting 
for him at the gate of his house. 
Szigetvary was a young man, well-off, 
one of the social illuminati; he did 
nothing for a living except live. He 
greeted Krinyi with great amiability; 
settled himself in beside his friend, 
and then, turning with a smile to 
Krinyi drew up short in his speech 
to exclaim: “My dear fellow, whatever 
is the matter?” 

“The matter?” asked Krinyi with a 
slight ruffle of poise. 

“Your face!” 

“What is the matter with my face?" 

“It’s so pale. Have you been ill?" 
Szigetvary was staring. 

Krinyi was about to tell him the 
reason for his disturbed feelings, but 
realised that it would serve no end 
except to fill Szigetvary’s mind with 
gossip, which he would retail to the 
pleasure of the company. After all, it 
would have its point, a very apt 
point. George Krinyi, the pro- 
nounced satirist of all that was other- 
worldly; the materialist iconoclast of 
all that savoured of spirituality; and 


here he was involved in an experience 
which smacked of the psychic. Even 
if it had been a reality fostered by 
his sudden swoon, Krinyi knew that 
there were people who would ex- 
plain that very swoon as an action 
not of the mind but of the soul, in 
which he did not believe. 

No, it was too embarrassing to 
mention. 

“Are you sure you’re well?" per- 
sisted Szigetvary. 

“Perfectly,” nodded Krinyi. “If you 
must know, I almost knocked down 
an old peasant back there.” 

Szigetvary sighed. “I thought you’d 
had a scare of some sort. It’s written 
all over your face.” 

“Well,” retorted Krinyi. “Allow it 
to demonstrate that the face of man 
is an inveterate tale-bearer, and 
let it go at that.” 

Relieved, Szigetvary began to chat- 
ter lightly of Madame Maria Pulitzer, 

' who was to be their hostess tonight. 
“You know her well, George?” he 
asked. 

“Tolerably,” smiled Krinyi. 

“She is the most charming woman 
in Budapest, but she is so virtuous it 
is impossible to wean her away from 
her husband, even though his business 
fortunately takes him away so much.” 
“No woman is beyond the conquest 
of man,” aphorised Krinyi. 

“The master speaks,” grinned 
Szigetvary, respectfully. 

By the time they had reached the 
house, Krinyi had subverted the un- 
pleasant episode on the road, and as 
he went into the brightly lighted 
salon he became his suave self; 
greeted by the hostess and surrounded 
by beautiful women and idle, brilliant 
men. Mon mots fell from his lips 
to make the company laugh; he an- 
alysed situations with a quip, des- 
cribed people for ill or good with a 
stylus of refined wit. 

Maria Pulitzer, with a figure like a 
reed, draped in scarlet, her blue 
black hair piled in coils on her head. 






smiled warmly at him, and with the 
others listened fascinated to his talk. 

Someone said to him: “Tell me, Mr. 
Krinyi, what do you think is the most 
important current affair?” 

“The human race,” shot back 
Krinyi. 

The company laughed and clapped. 
Another voice said. “Do you really 
think so, old man?” 

"If the human race," said Krinyi, 'is 
not a current affair, then at least it is 
a recurrent one.” 

He was in his best mood, with an 
appreciative audience to increase it. 

It was when they went into the 
dining room that Krinyi changed. He 
was sitting about three chairs from 
Maria Pulitzer, who presided at the 
end of the table. Suddenly, in the 
midst of a sentence, his voice died 
away, and he stared as the hostess 
with a look of horrified astonishment. 
There was silence for a few moments. 
Maria Pulitzer saw his blank, rude 
stares, looked startled, then smiled: 
“What is wrong, Mr. Krinyi?” 

The words seemed to shake Krinyi 
out of his preoccupation. He smiled 
and apologised, saying something 
about the ability of extreme beauty 
to magnetise. 

People went on eating and talking 
and laughing. But Krinyi was silent. 
Various questions addressed to him 
seemed to go unheard until a nudge 
or a tug at his coat sleeve caused 
him to recollect himself. He could 
not drag his eyes away from the 
face of the woman, Maria Pulitzer. 
He hardly ate anything. 

Now and then he would start for- 
ward as though to speak to her, then 
relapse in his chair. People were be- 
ginning to notice his behaviour, and 
asked him sympathetically if he were 
well. Szigetvary looked considerably 
annoyed with him. He could not 
understand the strange tantrums of 
his friend. They were entirely alien 
to Krinyi. What puzzled him most 
was Krinyi's face, the dead white 


scared look, the spasms of horror in 
its fleeting expressions, the dark res- 

Dinner passed, and they were leav- 
ing the dining room, when Szigetvary 
caught Krinyi’s sleeve and drew him 
into a corner. “Whatever’s wrong 
with you, George? People are be- 
ginning to think you’re either drunk 
or mad.” 

“Szigetvary," said Krinyi, “I beg 
you not to ask me what it is but I 
must leave at once. 

‘But,” protested Szigetvary, “the 
party hasn't started yet.” 

“No, Joseph, I must go. I’ve got to 
get out of this.” 

Szigetvary saw that it was no use. 
He was annoyed and disgruntled: 
"Very well, then. But at least 
apologise to Madame Pulitzer and 
bid her good-bye.” 

Krinyi was now losing all his self- 
possession; sweat stood out on his 
forehead. “No, no!” he cried. “I must 
get away from here. This instant!” 
With that he charged away. Sziget- 
vary was staggered and chagrined. 

Krinyi rushed out in a cold sweat of 
horror and sprang into his car. His 
body was shaking, and he heard him- 
self panting. He spun the wheel, 
soared down the road. How could he 
explain it? Did he have second 
sight? What did it mean? He asked 
himself these questions while all the 
time the image was vivid in his mind 
— the image he had seen without 
warning as they sat down to dinner 
back at the house. Standing behind 
her, Maria Pulitzer, Krinyi had seen 
a devil. It was at the back of her 
chair, a horrible sight, just standing 
there, watching her every movement; 
its lips sliding into a grin whenever 
the woman took up a knife, and the 
grin distorting as it made a mur- 
derous gesture with its hand, draw- 
ing it across its throat. 

Krinyi would never forget it. And 
he feared. He feared it was an omen 
(Please turn to page 34) 
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betokening frightful danger to him- 
self. The car gathered speed. His 
mind was in a flurry of mystery and 
fright; first the phantom crash, and 
then the devil. Nothing had ever 
paralleled them in his experience. 
Why should they happen to him? 

He increased the speed of the car. 
flying madly away from he knew not 
what. 

In a sudden impulse of sanity he 
realised that the car was leaving the 
road, was bumping over the ground; 
there was a great-girthed tree rushing 
up to meet it; and as he screamed, 
flung himself sideways, blinding his 
eyes with his hands, he knew that this 
was the spot where he had seen 
the oncoming car, where he had seen 
the crash, and he knew that he had 
forseen his own disaster. 

He knew nothing more — nothing 
more until he came out of a coma. 
There were lights and voices, and he 


was in a hospital room. Szigetvary 
was sitting beside him, muttering 
something about being so disturbed 
at his behaviour that he followed him.^ 
and found him unconscious in the 
wrecked car. 

“I thought you were dead, and ran 
for help,” said Szigetvary. 

By degrees he learned that he had 
been five days lying unconscious in 
hospital, and that his charming host- 
ess, Maria Pulitzer, had cut her 
throat when the news of his supposed 
death had been announced by Sziget- 
vary. Nobody knew why. 

George Krinyi did; he had been her 
lover. 

Months later, when he was well 
again, he told Szigetvary the whole 
story, and Szigetvary has recounted it 
in a little book, translated under the 
title, Nights and Days of a Gentle- 


l^euerial '. 


One of the most remarkable records in boxing is that of Boshter 
Bill Squires, Australian heavyweight champion of the early 1900's. Until 
Squires came on the scene, the glamor boy of the period was Peter 
Felix. Squires knocked him out on three occasions— and ran up a 
sequence of knockout victories that was truly amazing. In Australia, he 
fought 17 times, and not one match went the limit. Few of them, in 
fact, lasted more than 10 rounds. 

With this reputation behind him, Squires journeyed to the United 
States. He was matched with Tommy Burns, and was knocked out in the 
first round. 

From then on, Squires continued to take part in kayo matches— 
but the difference now was that the Australian was almost invariably 
on the receiving end. In eight subsequent fights, Squires was flattened 
on seven occasions, and his only win was over a man billed as the 
champion of Ireland. 

Thus, not one of his 26 fights went the distance. At the close of his 
career, his record read: 18 wins by knockout and eight losses by the 
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Ulttlj B’tnrt iunmt tljc Hurling 


“n UN up the Union Jack,” said Sturt 
*'■ to his friend. George Macleay. 

■ Luckily. Macleay was wearing sand- 
' shoes, and was able to clamber, if 
not run, up the flagpole without much 

( difficulty. 

“What’s the idea?” he said when he 
came down. 

“We’ve discovered the Darling.” said 
Sturt. 

“Is that good?" 

I “Good enough. This river flows 
into the Hume River, and the Hume 
River is practically in Victoria, and 
Melbourne is in Victoria. What’s to- 
r day?” 

I “Tuesday.” 

! “The month?" 

| “November.” 

"What Tuesday?” 

I “The second one.” 

I “Then,” said Sturtt. “let’s get 
I crackin'.” 

“What for?” asked Macleay. 

I "I’ve drawn a starter in the Cup." 
Macleay sat down and looked stub- 

| “Fifty-fifty,” he said stubbornly. 

. Sturt sat down also, and glared 
at his friend. 

"This,” he said, “is a nice howd’y 
’do. I let you in on the expedition, 
bring you all this distance, and stop 
you from being eaten by the abori- 
gines. And what happens.” 

“What?" asked Macleay. interested- 
ly- 

“You stand over me. Why don’t 
you get a ticket in Tatts yourself?” 
"Did Got a blank, but.” 

Suddenly. Sturt started up. Through 
the mist of the morning were emerg- 
ing ghostly shapes. They were sur- 


rounded by blacks! Sturt, brave man. 
approached them fearlessly. 

“What’s that queer clicking noise?" 
said Macleay. “It sounds like gypsy 
castanets." 

Sturt replied. “My teeth, mug!" 
ana continued towards the blacks. 

“You fella likem plurry tobacc’?" he 
said, placatingly. 

“No tobacc’.” responded one of the 
aborigines. “You gottem Chester- 
field. or Phillip Morris?" 

“No. Only tobacc 1 ". 

“You sellem Camels on black?” The 
aborigine’s voice was coaxing. 

“No sellem. White fella him plurry 
hurry, get to Melbourne. You lettem 

“Lettum go.” 

Much relieved, Sturt and Macleay 
continued their journey until at last 
they came to Melbourne. The city was 
deserted. 

"What’s today?” said Sturt. 

“I told you, Tuesday," said Macleay. 

“The second one in November?" 

“Yes.” 

"What year?” 

“Eighteen hundred and twenty- 

Sturt, becoming very angry, threw 
his hat on the ground. 

“A lousy trick, that’s what it is. Now 
we’ve got to wait till 1861— and what 
a hell of a place Melbourne is to spend 
all those years in!" 

“What’ve we got to wait for?" 

Sturt looked at him with a pained 
expression. 

“What do you think, mug? The first 
Melbourne Cup isn’t being run till 
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MALE TRIUMPHANT 
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Veronica Lake has the smallest 
waist in Hollywood. It measures only 
20% inches— 514 inches less than the 
average film star's. Only one other 
film star has had as narrow a waist. 
In her heyday, Mary Pickford had the 
same measurement. 


The fastest automatic computer or 
“mathematical brain” in use is known 
as the Eniac. It does 10,000 man-hours 
of actual work in two hours. 


I The “Pied Piper of Steelopolis,” is 
(lie nickname the people of Corby, 
f Northants, England, have given to 
Mr. J. W. Haywood, who lures rats 
lo destruction with an imitation of 
j their mating call on a reed-pipe. 


Charles O. Handley, Jr., an Ameri- 
can biologist thought he was seeing 
things when on one of Canada's 
farthest-north islands, a rabbit rose 
up on its hind feet in front of him 
and ran like a man. On his return 
to U.S., Handley visited scientific 
libraries, and found the arctic hare's 
strange behaviour recorded in print. 


1 America families will soon be con- 

» fronted with square eggs at their 
breakfast table. A Massachusetts in- 
ventor has designed a plastic cube to 
hold the inside of the egg. Machinery 
breaks the shell, pours the contents 
into the cube, and makes it air-tight. 
The square egg saves packing space 
and is unbreakable. 


Engineers and geologists say that 
by 22,000 A.D., the Niagara Falls will 
no longer exist, because the Niagara 
river will become a gigantic whirlpool 
higher up in Lake Eerie. The Falls 
are continually retreating, leaving be- 
low them a canyon seven miles long 
and 200 feet deep. 


The first School of Cricket in India 
has been established by H.H. The 
Maharajah of Porbandar. 


The glove industry in Paris has an- 
nounced the creation of a two-handed 
glove designed for holding hands in 
chilly picture theatres. 


Sixteen-year-old Pieter van Jaars- 
veld in Southern Rhodesia is able to 
“see” underground streams, as well 
as gold and diamonds, through rock 
without even a divining rod. Pieter 
has signed a contract with a mining 
syndicate in Johannesburg to pros- 
pect for gold and diamonds. 
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t tE had first discovered his face 

"*■ when he was ten years old. He 
had stolen a watch belonging to a 
class-mate and everybody in the class 
had been suspected except himself. 
That night, after he had hidden the 
watch under a pile of toys in his 
closet, he had gone to the mirror and 
looked at his face. 

It was the face of an angel. 

"Gee!” he had exclaimed raptly. 
"Nobody in the world would believe 
a punk with a face like that could be 
crooked.” 

When he had left home, he had 
gone to the underworld as naturally 
as an alcoholic drifting to the nearest 
bar. Then an old-tim"r in the 
rackets had given him the tip that 
had changed his life. 

"Get away from the rough stuff 
and stay away from it, kid. A guy 
with a face like yours could go to the 
top in a strictly legitimate racket. 
Look, I’m giving you the address of a 
friend of mine in Melbourne. She 
calls herself Madame Zona, and she's 
only a small-time hand-reader, but 
she can give you a start." 

Madame Zona had given him a 
start, all right. In two years he was 
one of the best mitt-readers in the 


racket. But he was not satisfied. 
The big dough, he began to realise, 
was in a course of lessons, where 
you could get a whole roomful of 
I! e suckers in a class. 

So, he had launched the Stephen 
Warner School for the Development 
of the Inner Personality, and it had 
been a success from the start. Women 
saw that smooth, open face, heard 
that gently booming voice and came 
back with their friends. 

Then he had started giving lessons 
by mail. The money began to pour 
in. And every one of those requests 
brought back a series of lessons with 
Stephen Warner's photo at the top of 
the first page. 

Every small town in the country 
had someone who owned Stephen 
Warner's photo on a course of les- 
sons. And, for every one who owned 
a photo on those lessons, there were 
thousands who had seen it in news- 
papers, in magazines, and on bill- 
boards. . . . 

Warner jerked his head up wildly. 
He had been nodding, and the big car 
had crept over until it was scant 
inches from the edge of the road. He 
pulled in back to safety and groaned 
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"I'm willing to give you this for 
the operation if you want to do 
It. I think you know what I mean." 






wearily, as he shifted the heavy .45 
automatic to a more comfortable posi- 
tion under his shoulder. 

Surely there must be someone in 
these hills who had never seen his 
face in a newspaper or on a bill- 
board. And yet, he would have to be 
so careful. He had left two murdered 
people behind him, and he knew that 
his crime must have been broadcast 
all over the whole eastern seaboard. 

Abruptly, he had a flashing vision 
of Mildred, lying there with the dark 
blood seeping out of the great hole 
the .45 had blasted in her chest and he 
whimpered weakly. 

“Mildred! Mildred! Why did it 
have to end this way?” 


Mildred Hastings had been just 
another of his pupils— at first. Then 
he had begun to realise that her face 
was a feminine counterpart of his 
own. The same innocent eyes, the 
same look of absolute trustworthiness. 
The difference was that her face spoke 
the truth. Presently he began to 
want this girl more than he had ever 
wanted anything in his whole life. 

Oddly enough, she returned his 
love. She really believed he was do- 
ing a great and noble work. They 
would have been married in another 
week had it not been for the matter 
of old man Simpson. 

He had been taking Simpson over 
for a £1000 "investment” and Mil- 
dred had walked in on them at exact- 
ly the wrong moment. She had seen 
the whole set-up in a flash and had 
denounced him. As long as he lived, 
he would never be able to forget the 
scorn on her eyes as she told him, 
“You are the most contemptible thing 
I have ever known!” 

Old man Simpson had rushed for 
the phone to call the police and War- 
ner had drawn the gun merely to 
frighten him. Who would have 


dreamed that the old fool would try 
to jump a man with a .45 in his hand'.’ 
Somehow, the gun had gone off and 
Simpson had ended up on the floor 
with half his face blown away. 

And then Stephen Warner had gone 
completely berserk! There was a 
roaring in his ears and. through a 
red haze, he had seen Mildred com- 
ing toward him, that look of utter 
loathing still in her face. With that 
roaring still in his ears, he had fired 
one slug from the big automatic into 
her and then rushed out of the house, 
the smoking gun still in his hand. 
And now, he knew, every newspaper 
and radio in the country was warning 
citizens to be on the lookout for him. 

He raised his burning eyes and 
stared at the unending ribbon of con- 
crete that lay ahead of him, trying 
to see a cut-off road. His eyes were 
too strained to see the “Dangerous 
Curve” sign ahead of him. The next 
thing he knew he was whizzing 
straight out toward the edge of the 
cliff and a fifty-foot drop. He scream- 
ed shrilly and shut his eyes as he 
wrenched frantically at the wheel. 
There was a blinding crash, and then 
the whole universe was filled with 
screaming thunder and shooting 
flames. Then merciful oblivion . . . 

He felt that it was but a split 
second before he opened his eyes 
again. He was in a pit filled with 
great, roaring flames. He raised his 
head a little. A few feet away from 
him the car lay on its side, blazing 
furiously. Then he saw a gaunt, 
bearded face bending over him. As 
from a great distance, he heard the 

“Come on. mister! Gotta get you 
away from here before she blows up. 
Come on! You gotta help me." 

By some miracle of will-power, he 
managed to stagger to his feet, and 
the bearded man half led, half car- 
ried him back up the hill. The rest 
(Please turn to page 50) 
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of il was a blurry nightmare of stumb- 
ling over rocks and fallen logs through 
the thick woods until, eons later, he 
saw a rough shack looming up before 
him. Then there was a rough bed 
and he was stumbling towards it. 
That was the last thing he remem- 

When he awoke, he was in bed, and 
his face and hands had been ban- 
daged. Warner turned his head weak- 
ly and saw the bearded man sitting 
beside the bed. 

"What happened?” he asked. 

The old fellow turned and de- 
liberately spat tobacco juice through 
an open window. “Well,” he said, 
“you come 'round that curve like a 
bat out of hell and crashed smack 
into a tree. I jest happened to be 
there, and I run down to the road and 
pulled you out ’fore you burned to 
death. Shore had a time gettin’ you 
here to my place, too. Then I went 
out and got old Doc Winter's and he 
fixed you up fine.” 

“Did — did the doctor know who I 

“Nope, not at first. Then he looked 
at your driver’s licence and found 
your name. Said he’d ask you how 
to get in touch with your folks when 
he come back tomorrow.” 

Warner’s brain was racing madly. 
A hick doctor who hadn't recognised 
him. It was absolutely perfect. The 
driver's licence in his pocket bore a 
phony name, of course — he had car- 
ried it for years for just such an 
emergency as this. And, for the same 
reason, he was carrying nearly £1000, 
in a secret compartment in his wallet. 
If his hick doctor would only listen 
to reason . . . 

“Tell you what, old-timer,” he said 
slowly. “I may have to stay here for 
a while, until the doctor gets through 
with me. But I’ll pay you £1 a day 
for the time I’m here. But I want you 
to understand one thing. You're not to 
mention my being here to anyone. 


You see, I'm a— a sort of government 

The old man nodded eagerly. 

“Fine. And, as soon as the doctor 
comes tomorrow, I want you to take 
a walk for a few miuutes. Something 
I want to say to the doctor.” War- 
ner’s brain was hot with excitement. 
Once he was free of that trade-mark 
face of his, he could make his way 
back to the city, where he had the 
bulk of his money in a bank, under 
another name. 

Dr. Winters came a little before 
noon the next day, and Warner wait- 
ed impatiently while he fiddled with 
bandages. The doctor was a shrunken, 
beady-eyed little man, almost as un- 
washed as his host. When he had 
replaced the bandages, Warner sig- 
nalled the old mountaineer to with- 
draw, then pulled out his wallet from 
beneath his pillow. From it he took 
£100. He held it up before the doctor. 

“I want a little operation done on 
my face, Doctor,” he said slowly. “I 
want it fixed so I’ll look different. 
And I’m willing to give you this for 
the operation if you want to do it. 
I think you know what I mean.” 

The doctor's beady eyes tightened 
with excitement as he looked at the 
notes. "I reckon I could fix you up, 
sir. It wouldn't be much of an 
operation.” 

Warner said curtly, "I want the 
operation done right here, in this 
cabin. And nobody with you ex- 
cept the old-timer. I have my reasons." 

The doctor started to protest. Then 
he glanced again at the notes and 
slowly nodded his head. 

The long days dragged by inter- 
minably. The operation, Dr. Winters 
assured him, had been a success, but 
it would be some time before the 
bandages could be removed. 

Just before the operation had start- 
ed, Dr. Winters had swung up a small 
camera and snapped a picture of his 
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face. It had happened so quickly 
that Warner had not had time to 
stop him. 

“What's the idea of that?” he 
growled. 

The doctor had looked at him in 
surprise. “Why, because I want you 
to see the difference in your face now 
and when I’m through with it,” he 
said blandly. “Don't worry. I won't 
show the picture to anybody." 

Stephen Warner had wanted to 
protest but had thought better of it. 
A day or two more, and he could be 
on his way. back to the city and his 
money. And then ... He waited 
impatiently while the old doctor laid 
a cheap hand mirror on the bed be- 
side him and leisurely started to re- 
move the bandages. When the last 
one was removed. Dr. Winters stood 
back and looked at him with satis- 
faction. 

“Hmmm. Not bad," he remarked 
smugly. “Not bad at all. No, sir, I bet 
one of them high-priced city special- 
ists couldn’ta done a better job. No, 

Warner snatched up the mirror with 
hands that were shaking like leaves. 
He held it before his face and almost 
shrieked aloud in his anguish. Why, 
the damn old fool had not done one 
thing to his face! No, that was not 
quite true. The lines the scalpel had 
cut were still raw and there was a 
large patch of his face that was a 
slightly different shade than the rest. 
But the features were still the same. 

“Say!” Dr. Winters' voice was sud- 
denly cold and sharp. “Ain't I seen 
you somewhere before?” 

Warner looked up quickly. The 
old doctor was standing before him, 
peering intently at his face. Back 
of him, the bearded mountaineer was 
leaning forward. 

“Why, sure I have,” the doctor went 
on excitedly. "You’re that feller that 
runs that phony school down South. 


The same feller that killed them two | 
people." 

Warner hurled the mirror straight 
at the old man, then twisted around 
and snatched the .45 from ufnder bin 
pillow. The red haze was before him 
again, and he slowly raised the big 
gun, started to squeeze the trigger. 

There was a blasting roar from 
across the cabin, and he saw the big 
gun leap from his hand, felt his 
whole arm go numb. He looked 
around dully. The bearded mountain- 
eer was standing out in the middle 
of the room, a rifle in his hand and 
smoke was curling up lazily from the 
muzzle. 

"I thought that £1 a day was too 
good to be true,” the old fellow said 
sadly. "Reckon you can hold him 
here while I go over and get the 
police, Doc?” 

"Don’t see why not,” Dr. Winters 
replied abstractedly. Suddenly he 
threw back his head and began laugh- 
ing! 

“I got it all figgered out now,” he 
gasped, between howls of laughter. 
“Here I was, thinking you wanted me 
to graft some new skin on your face 
so them burns wouldn't show, and 
all the time you was wantin’ me to 
do one of them plastic surgery jobs, 
so nobody would know who you was." 

“And what’s so damn funny about 
that?” Stephen Warner asked sourly. 

Old Dr. Winters went on laughing 
and wiping the tears out of his eyes. 
“Why, you durn fool, you already 
had a plastic job done on your face— 
a better job, for your purpose, than 
the finest specialist in the world 
could have done. Here. Take a look 
at this!” 

He handed Warner the snapshot he 
had taken, before beginning the 
operation. 

The snapshot was that of a face 
seared and twisted by fire until it 
bore no slightest resemblance to his 
own. His own mother wouldn’t have 
recognised him with that face. 
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STUDY BY EVERARD 



The Body in the Bon 


“WfELL, damn my eyes!” said Wil- 
" liam Wells, chief officer of the 
steamship Shamrock. 

The white-faced man in the cabin 
doorway was trembling violently. He 
had just told Wells an incredible 
story, and the chief officer, starting 
to his feet, had dropped his pipe in 
horrified amazement. There was a 
moment’s silence. Then, not at all 


convinced of his companion’s sanity. 
Wells said sharply: “Come on deck. 
Roberts! We’ll get to the bottom of 
this, or I'll know the reason why." 

Charles Roberts began to cry. 

He was a little man in early middle- 
age. and he cried like a baby, slowly, 
brokenly. The hot tears cut glisten- 
ing furrows down his cheeks and. 
impatient suddenly of a grief he 
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couldn’t understand, Wells pushed 
him to one side. He went into the 
passageway and clambered up the 
companion ladder to the Shamrock’s 
half-deck. Roberts stumbled after 

It was the afternoon of Monday. 
March 15, 1847. The Shamrock, its 
paddle-wheels churning laboriously 
through the sluggish swell, was two 
and a half days out of Launceston on 
its regular Bass Strait crossing. It 
was bound for its home port of Syd- 
ney, by way of Melbourne, Eden and 
Twofold Bay, and the sun, which 
had been beating down all day with 
oven heat, was low on the horizon. 
For all that, the air was still warm, 
even a little oppressive. 

Passengers stared with curiosity at 
the distracted Roberts. He had come 
ashore at Launceston with his two 
small children, his luggage — a couple 
of heavy trunks — loaded on a wheel- 
barrow. He had watched the sea- 
men stow the trunks in the after- 
hold, and, at one stage, had cried out 
involuntarily: “Be careful of that 
box, whatever you do! Be careful, 
please;” After that — or so they were 
to remember later — his behaviour had 
been more than passing strange, his 
condition “nervous and disordered." 

Wells was a man of action. 

By now he was at the after-hold, 
with Roberts, still sobbing bitterly, 
close at his heels. The hatch had 
been battened down at Launceston 
on the previous Saturday, and, as a 
seaman prized it loose, an unpleas- 
ant odour came like a breath of 
doom from the twilight depths. Rob- 
erts let out a heart-broken cry. 
Curious onlookers began to gather. 

“Stand back!" Wells ordered. 

A truss of hay had been dumped 
on top of the luggage, and now only 
subdued grunting of two seamen, the 
rhythmic “clang, clang” of the paddle- 
wheels, disturbed the silence. They 
hoisted the hay to the deck, and, 
impelled by a sense of urgency, Wells 


clambered down on the confusion 
of bags and boxes. He was rum- 
maging feverishly among some flour 
bags close to the bulkhead when 
Roberts called out brokenly: “That’s 
it, sir, you're— you're standing on it." 

“God have mercy on you!” Wells 
muttered. 

The trunk that Roberts had indi- 
cated was lifted from the hold. It 
was a narrow wooden box, not more 
than three feet in length and two feet 
six inches in height; and there was a 
space beneath the lid just sufficient 
for Wells to insert his fingers. He was 
forcing it open when Captain Gil- 
more. the ship's master, who had 
been summoned from the poop, push- 
ed his way through the press of curi- 
ous passengers. The news of tragedy 
had spread like fire through the 
steamer and excitement was at fever- 
pitch when the lid was suddenly 
lifted. Inside the box was the decom- 
posing body of a woman. 

She sat with her knees drawn 
close to her chin, her arm upraised 
as though striving, even in her last 
sleep, to force upward the imprisoning 
lid. Apparently she had died on the 
Saturday night— a slow, agonising 
death from suffocation! There had 
been four contributing factors — the 
battening down of the hatch, the 
inadequate air-holes in the box it- 
self, the truss of hay that had pre- 
vented her opening the lid, and the 
heat of the steam boilers in the ad- 
joining hold. 

Roberts was not the only one cry- 
ing now. Several women screamed 
hysterically, and, with faces averted, 
hurried from the scene. The face, 
glimpsed by them in that brief 
moment, had been twisted in an 
agony of fear. 

Gilmore saw through sombre eyes 
the stifling blackness of the hold, 
heard the hissing venom of the 
steam, sensed in a detached sort of 
way the incredible terror that, for a 
few brief hours, had haunted this 
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forgotten corner of the steamship 
Shamrock. The woman, quite obvi- 
ously, had entered the hold alive. A 
few days before, she had been a living 
vital being; then in the steaming dark- 
ness, she had held unwelcome ren- 
dezvous with Death, fighting it— for 
hours, maybe — with muffled screams 
and clawing finger nails. She had 
died in torment, a prisoner in a wood- 
en box beneath a truss of hay. The 
thought oppressed Gilmore. Turning 
abruptly to his chief officer, he said: 
“Arrest that man, Mr. Wells!” 

After that, he didn't waste much 

Roberts, overcome by a grief that 
had touched the heart of the most 
hardened passenger, was placed un- 
der lock and key; thereupon the dead 
woman, wrapped in a shroud and 
appropriately weighted, went over the 
Shamrock's side to an unmarked 
grave. Gilmore closed his Bible on 
the burial service, and, without more 
ado, constituted himself a court of 
inquiry. 

The woman, it was soon revealed, 
was Nancy Robinson Roberts— Rob- 
erts' wife and the mother of his two 
children. They had been known to 
Henry Smith, a Shamrock passenger, 
for many years, and, on the Friday 
before the tragedy, he had met them 
together in George Street, Launces- 
ton. They had laughed and joked 
with him in apparent “high good 
humour”; in fact, so far as he could 
recall, they had always been happy 
together. 

The evidence fitted together like a 
jig-saw puzzle. 

There was, first of all, the mys- 
terious cry that had disturbed the 
seaman, Richard Hatherley. The ves- 
sel had anchored at George Town, at 
the mouth of the Tamar River, early 
on Saturday evening. Several boxes 
had come aboard and Hatherley had 
been told to stow them in the after- 
hold. The hatch had been taken off. 

“It was then I heard the cry,” 


Hatherly grimly told the captain. 

“It was very faint, and, on first 
reckoning, it seemed to come from 
the hold itself. But there were so 
many children about, I thought I 
must-a been mistaken. 

“Plain fact of the matter, sir, I 
took no notice of it.” 

Gilmore glanced through his notes. 

No person named Nancy Robinson 
Roberts had been allotted a cabin at 
Launceston, and her presence aboard 
had not been suspected when, only 
that morning, the clearing officer at 
George Town had mustered the pas- 
sengers for a final check-over. That 
was the background to the story. The 
rest was up to Roberts. 

It was difficult to make sense out 
of him— his grief was so great. He 
was, he explained, a labouring man 
who could neither read nor write. 
Several years before he had married 
Nancy. And, as Henry Smith had 
already stated, they had found in 
their life together companionship and 
happiness. 

But it had been a happiness over- 
shadowed by the chain-gang and the 
whipping-post, the harsh brutality 
and enslavement of Australia's penal 
system. For Nancy Roberts had been 
a convict under sentence of trans- 
portation, and, despite the marriage 
that had given her two children and 
a measure of freedom, she had 
scarcely a soul to call her own. 

She had been assigned to Roberts— 
convict girls in those days were 
nothing more than chattels! Then 
Roberts, very much in love, had 
married her, and in Launceston they 
had settled down to the hum-drum 
life of labouring people. Neighbours 
had come to know them as an in- 
dustrious and thrifty couple. 

Things might have gone on that 
way if Opportunity, with a capital 
“O,” had not beckoned Roberts un- 
expectedly to the Australian main- 
land. What that Opportunity was. 
the records do not show. 
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cited as he at the prospects offering. 
Lightheartedly they had gathered to- 
gether their worldly possessions, and, 
as a matter of routine, he had told 
the authorities of his future inten- 
tions. The official edict, however, 
had left nothing to the imagination. 
He could go if he wished— he and his 
two children— but Nancy Roberts 
would have to stay. 

He had pleaded and cajoled, but to 
no good purpose. Nancy Roberts, he 
was reminded, was an assigned con- 
vict. As such, she must remain with- 
in the jurisdiction of Van Dieman’s 
Land, and, in no circumstances could 
permission be granted for her transfer 
to the mainland. At that stage, both 
Sydney and Port Phillip were in re- 
volt against the transportation sys- 
tem. and even in remote outposts such 
as Goulbum, irate citizens were de- 
nouncing the system of prison labor 
“either direct or indirect”, as a dan- 
ger to the material interests of the 
colony and something which “would 
exert the most blighting influence on 
the normal and social well-being of 
the community.” So far as Nancy 
Roberts was concerned, there was no 
way out. That at least was what the 
authorities thought. Nancy Roberts 
had other ideas. 

Her plan had been simple. 


She would smuggle aboard the 
Shamrock in a travelling trunk, re- 
lease herself in the hold of the ship, 
and later on, with Roberts' backing, 
mingle with the other passengers. All 
she would have to do was to remain 
in hiding until the Shamrock left 
George Town. After that, the rest 
would be simple. 

"There’s madness in ye, Nancy. It 



vigorously. 

In the end, Nancy herself had 
bought the ill-fated box. There had 
been others in the plot, but. on this 
point, the grief-stricken husband was 
adamant— he would not, in any cir- 
sumstances, disclose their names. 
They had helped him bring the trunk 
aboard and had assisted in its stow- 
age. Nancy had been alive then and 
just before they had stored her in the 
after-hold, he had spoken to her, then- 
conversation a conspiracy of words 
without real significance. The one 
thing he had not bargained for had 
been that truss of hay. 

“But ’twas all my fault, and, if ye 
don't mind, sir. I'll take the blame 
for it,” Roberts told Gilmore. And. 
with equal stubbornness he refused 
to put his mark to the written sum- 
mary of his statement. 

Gilmore gave an expressive shrug. 
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[ "It's not going to help you, Rob- 
erts,” he said sternly. 

A few days later, the Shamrock 
came to anchor in Port Phillip. 
Roberts was taken ashore in cus- 
tody, and on the following morning 
he appeared at the Police Court 
charged with being an accessory in 
removing a convict clandestinely from 
Van Dieman’s Land, and with being 
an accessory to the death of a convict. 

That was hot news, even a hundred 
years ago. Reporters from most of 
the Melbourne newspapers were on 
the spot, and the Port Phillip Patriot, 
under the heading “Domestic Intelli- 
gence,” sub-titled its account: “The 
Late Melancholy Case on Board the 
Shamrock.” A wave of sympathy, 
unusual in that time and setting, 
spread from the court itself to the 
whole southern settlement. Even Syd- 



Sydney was definitely in Roberts’ 
corner. 


Said the “Port Phillip Patriot": 

"The prisoner appeared deeply 
affected, sobbing bitterly throughout 
the examination and alternately kiss- 
ing his two young children, by whom 
he was attended. 

"He was remanded in order that 


the depositions might be placed be- 
fore the Crown Prosecutor for that 
officer to deal with as he might think 
proper. Prior to the discovery of the 
body, the poor fellow was observed 
to be in a dreadfully nervous and 
disordered condition.” 

After that, the story hung fire for 
a week, then a fortnight, while, ac- 
cording to reports, officialdom await- 
ed action by the Van Dieman’s Land 
authorities. But weeks later, nothing 
had happened and Roberts' next ap- 
pearance before the Police Court 
passed almost unnoticed. Freshness 
had gone from the story; it had be- 
come a mere matter of routine report- 
ing. 

But it was obvious that the Law 
did not intend to deal harshly with 
him. In proceedings that lasted only 
a few minutes, he was released on 
bond of £40 to answer any charge 
that might be preferred against him. 
If such a charge ever became a reality, 
the newspaper files are silent on the 
subject. 

The odds are that he settled down 
with his two children in Port Phillip, 
his new life on the Australian main- 
land overshadowed by the memory of 
a body in a box. 

The records aren’t very helpful. 
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FDR A PENNY 


A of paper spread on his desk to 
v.-'h any fallen tobacco crumbs. “No 
p’ll bother you here.” He laughed 
“They got their sus- 
but they ain’t never pinned 


wIKE TOLLIVER still had the first 
penny he’d ever earned. 

That had been when he was seven, 
and the kid he had beaten up to get 
it was five. For a long time Mike 
had been afraid to spend it. But the 
beat-up little kid hadn’t been 
who Mike was, and after a while 
Mike felt safe and secure with the 
penny hidden where no one would 
find it. When he had aged a few 
years and grown a little bolder, the 
penny became a sort of lucky piece. 

By the time Mike was thirty he had 
lots of money. He liked the look and 
the feel of money, and he hated to 
spend any of it. He'd haggle for 
hours over the price of something 
he wanted. Over the roll top desk 
in his office was a framed motto: A 
Penny Saved is a Penny Earned. 

Mike Tolliver was a fence. Not big 
time, because he was afraid to take 
too large a gamble; but enough money 
came in to make him happy. 

The man who sat in his office now. 
facing Mike, couldn’t keep his eyes 
still. They rolled around in then- 
sockets like spinning marbles, and 
Mike began to feel nervous himself. 

“Quit your worrying,” Mike said. 
“There ain’t nothing to be afraid of 

“The cops,” said the man. “I want 
to be out of town before they find 

Mike rolled a cigarette carefully, a 


touching me for the dough and then 
doing a fast fade-out with the 
diamond?” 

“No!” The man stood up. "Can’t 
you see I’ve got the jitters? I don’t 
intend to go roaming around this 
town again. As soon as you bring 
the money, I’m going to beat it.” 

“I’ll give you fifteen hundred for 
it.” Mike said. 

“Fifteen hundred!” The man looked 
at Mike. “It’s worth a hundred 
grand.” 

Mike nodded his head. “On the 
open market, maybe. But I’ll have to 
keep it till it cools off. and then have 


“You’ll still get fifty grand out ot 
the deal.” 

Mike nodded his head again, com- 
placently. "And you'll have fifteen 
hundred for a fast getaway." 

The man looked at Mike. . He spoke 
slowly. “You’re a rat.” 

“You can always go to somebody 
else and try to peddle that rock,” 
Mike suggested. 

There was a bitter edge to the 
little man’s voice. “There's nobody 
else will touch that stone right now, 
and you know it.” 

“You should have been more care- 
ful.” 

“But the guy saw me. If I'd have 
left him alive, he’d have had the cops 
on my tail in an hour." 

Mike dry-washed his chin. “So you 
left your prints instead. Smart boy.” 

The man started for the door. “I'm 
holed up at Barney’s joint on River 
Street. The last door on the right, first 

“I know the place,” said Mike. 

"I want the dough in small notes. 
And no tricks.” 

“There won't be any. You know I 
wouldn’t last long in this business if I 

Mike called to him as he started 
to open the door. “You keep your 
mouth shut. I don’t want anybody to 
know I’m mixed up in this. I’ll see 
you around midnight.” 

Mike grinned to himself when the 
door closed. It looked like the start 
of a very profitable bit of business. 

The hallway was dark and musty, 
but it wasn’t the first time Mike had 
been in this particular house, and he 
walked over the threadbare carpet 
without hesitation. When he came 
to the last door on the right, he paus- 
ed and listened for a moment. Then 
he knocked softly. 

A soft, stirring sound came through 
the papel, and then a hoarse whisper: 
“Who is it?" 

“Mike. Open up." 

He heard the scrape of the bolt, 


and then the door edged open. The 
man stepped aside to lfe't Mike enter. 

The thin light from an uncovered 
bulb threw a yellow glare over the 
cheaply furnished room and left deep 
shadows in the corner. 

“Did you bring the dough?” 

“Let’s see the stone.” Mike’s voice 
was eager. He brought out a wallet. 

The man pulled a small wadded-up 
piece of newspaper from his pocket 
and opened it. Mike sucked in his 
breath. 

Even under the cheap light, the 
Gallagher diamond gleamed like a 
thing alive. He held out a hand. 
“The dough first," snarled the man. 
Mike handed over a sheaf of notes. 
His eyes drank in the beauty of the 
stone while the little man counted the 
money. 

“What’s the idea?” the man demand- 
ed. He held the notes in his hand. 
“There’s only a grand here." 

Mike nodded. “I took a risk com- 
ing down here." 

“We agreed on fifteen hundred.” 

“I changed my mind.” 

The man shoved the handful of 
money at Mike. “The deal is off. 
Give me back that rock.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” said Mike. "A 
grand can take you a long way.” 

“It was supposed to be fifteen hun- 
dred.” The man was stubborn. “Wait 
till the boys hear about this double- 
cross of yours. Your name’ll be mud." 
“You won’t say anything.” 

“No?" The man stood squarely in 
front of Mike. “I’ll yell till even the 
coppers can hear me.” 

Mike’s hands closed tightly on the 
man’s throat. For a long time he 
squeezed, until finally his struggles 
stopped. Even then, Mike did not 
let go at once. 

When he did finally release his grasp, 
the body slipped to the floor. Mike 
made certain he was dead, and then 
he picked up the fallen money. 

A man was standing on the side- 
walk when Mike left Barney’s house. 
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He started, and then he saw that it 
was a blind beggar. 

Mike walked over and stood in front 
of the blind man. He waved his hands 
suddenly in front of the man’s eyes 
but there wasn’t even a fa;-': flicker 
of motion. Satisfied, Mike started 
to turn, when the begger said, “Buy 
a pencil, mister?” 

Mike started to speak, changed his 
mind. Blind men generally had good 
ears and he didn’t want anyone re- 
membering his voice. He fished around 
in his pocket and came up with a 
couple of pennies, which he dropped 
into the tin cup. He hesitated a 
moment, then took a pencil. It would 
save him buying one some time. 

Mike slept in his office that night. 
He was still half asleep when the 
knock came on his door. 

Sergeant Alver walked into Mike’s 

Mike grinned at him. “Kind of 
early for a social call, isn’t it?" 

“This isn’t a social call." 

Mike sat at his desk and started to 
roll a cigarette. 

“Shorty Ople was killed last night." 

“Yeah?” Mike struck a match. 

“Strangled to death.” Alver was 
poking around the office. “Where 
were you last night?” 

Mike smiled. “What time?” 

“Oh, say around midnight.” 

“Here. Fast asleep." 

Alver picked up Mike’s coat and be- 
gan emptying the contents on the 
desk. “What time did you go to 

“I can’t say for certain.” Mike in- 
haled deeply. “But I didn’t leave 
this office after ten o’clock.” 

Alver looked at Mike. “We'll find 
the Gallagher diamond if it’s here.” 

“So I’ll take a rap for being a 

"It’s not that simple,” said Alver. 

“Why not? And who says I got 
the rock?” 

“I do.” Alver felt around the desk. 
His searching fingers touched a knob 


and a small drawer shot out. 

Mike looked at him, and shrugged 
his shoulders. “You were lucky to 
find that drawer." 

“Uh-huh. We’ve known about it 
for a long time. One of our stooges 
tipped us off.” 

Mike stood up. “Guess you've got 
me this time.” 

"Sit down,” Alver said. "There’s 
Mike sat down. 

“When did you get this stone?" 
“Yesterday afternoon.” 

Alver shook his head. “We’ve got 
Barney down at headquarters. He 
says Ople showed it to him around 
eleven o’clock last night.” 

“He’s nuts,” said Mike. 

“I don't think so.” 

Mike shut his mouth. “I won’t 
say any more until I see my lawyer." 
"Better get a good one.” 

Mike was silent. 

“Ople told Barney you were com- 
ing to buy this stone.” 

Mike laughed. “You can’t believe 
everything you hear. Let's get this 
over with. I’ll take a chance on a 
stolen goods rap.” 

“It'll be a murder rap you'll have 
to beat.” 

Mike started to roll another cigar- 
ette. "My word’s just as good as 

“We’ve got another witness. A blind 

Mike looked up. “A blind man?” 
Sergeant Alver held up the long 
yellow pencil he had taken from 
Mike’s coat. He pointed to some thin 
lettering. Mike read the words: Blind 
Sam. 

“So what? I could’ve got that pen- 
cil last week or last month.” 

"No, Mike,” Alver put the pencil 
in his pocket, and pulled out a pair 
of cuffs. “Blind Sam got those pen- 
cils about five years ago.” 

He clicked the cuffs on Mike's wrists. 
“Last night was the first time any- 
body ever took a pencil from him.” 
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>-pHE Devon family had only re- 
cently moved into their new 
home on Alexis Street. They were 
proud of it. They had no way of 
knowing it would be the funeral 
pyre in which all of them would die 
in agony. 


Devon, his wife, and their two sons 
sat down to dinner that night of 
October 8, 1871. One of the boys re- 
marked on the high wind that had 
sprung up suddenly, that blustered 
outside the wooden walls of the 
house and had the rafters creaking. 


“A good house, this,” Devon said. 

Bit will take more than a high wind 
I to shift her. We might lose a few 
I shingles from the roof, but that’s 

Tall." 

Yes, the Devons were proud of their 
i house. And the wind did not blow 
y shingles from the roof that night. 
Fate had something much worse in 
store for the unfortunate Devons. 

Members of this family were half- 
way through their meal when they 
| first heard the sound, an angry 
cling sound, and then felt the 
i blast of heat that simultaneously 
B scorched their flesh and chilled their 
■ hearts. It was several moments be- 
fore they realised that the roof of 
I the house was on fire, and in those 
I moments the walls flared into sudden 

Devon rushed to the door and tried 
to wrench it open, but already heat 
had twisted the frame and jammed 
the door so that there was no escape 
| this way. 

With the fear of death in her 
heart, Mrs. Devon did what many 
people have done in similar circum- 
stances. She ran about the room, 
gathering in her arms household goods 
of little value compared with the 
! she was wasting, 
le sons used chairs to smash the 
windows. With their father, they 
seized the mother and pitched her 
one of these openings, and started 
to scramble after her. 

But the Devon family had been 
marked for death from the moment 
the first tongue of flame licked their 
shingled room. Their rush for safety 
was made too late. As if caught in a 
blast from hell, the house blazed 
and fell in a fiery heap, and the 
swift roar of flames overcame the 
screams of the doomed people. 

The Devons were but four of the 


two hundred and fifty people who 
died in Chicago that night of the 
great fire, their home but one of the 
hundreds that suddenly and for no 
reason burst into flames, one of the 
thousands burned to the ground as 
the fire spread. 

The legend of this night of halo- 
caust has laid the blame at the foot 
of Mrs. Patrick O’Leary’s cow, who 
is supposed to have kicked over a 
lantern while the good lady was 
milking her. 

Truth is that the cow seems to 
have had little to do with the great 
lire that burned Chicago. 

Consider the account of the night, 
written by a Chicago fireman after 
the fire had wiped out a city, killed 
two hundred and fifty people, left 
one hundred thousand homeless, and 
caused seventy million pounds’ worth 
of damage. 

“The first thing we knew that 
night, an alarm came in that O'Leary’s 
bam was burning. That fire was soon 
under control. The next thing they 
came and told us that St. Paul's 
Church, about two squares north, was 
on fire. We checked that one, and 
then the next thing we knew the 
fire was at Bateham’s planing mill. 
The thing just went on from there. 
Fires started and grew all over the 
city. Chicago was a city built mostly 
of wood, and it burned like tinder 
that October night of 1871.” 

That is the beginning of the end 
of the legend, quite apart from the 
natural question of what was Mrs. 
O'Leary doing, milking a cow by 
lantern light? The story dies com- 
pletely when it is realised that the 
same night there were fires over 
seven of America’s mid-western 
states, in some twenty towns and 
villages besides the city of Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Because these communities were 
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small, the damage to property was 
less than in the more publicised 
Chicago fire, but the loss of human 
life at Peshtigo, Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, made the former affair seem 
like a cracker-night bonfire. Over 
four times as many people were lost 
in the flames that destroyed Peshtigo 
as were lost in the city fire of the 
same night. 

October 8 fell on a Sunday that 
year. Most of the two thousand citi- 
zens of Peshtigo were in their three 
hundred and fifty homes when the 
town caught fire. There had been a 
strange sky-glow during late after- 
noon. Then a sound like thunder 
was heard. 

Next were out-of-town explosions 
of gas rising from the swamps around 
the town, and then the forests caught 
fire and the flames ran through the 
pines and, propelled by a fierce gale, 
engulfed the town. Houses exploded 
in flame. The inhabitants of Peshtigo 
ran for their lives, but less than a 
thousand of them won this race with 
death. 

Those who had come through the 
first blast of heat ran for the river 
bisecting the town. The very air 
they breathed into strained lungs 
seemed on fire, and many fell and 
died of suffocation or of lung col- 
lapse. 

Fireman, making futile attempts to 
fight the fire, found their hoses fall- 
ing to ash in their hands, while water 
in the tanks turned to steam and 
the horses were killed, the fire 
machines burned to cinders. Few of 
these gallant men survived. 

The river was filled wih people, 
many of them badly burned but 
standing upright, many of them float- 
ing dead in the water. Those who 
had fled from both sides of town to 
what they believed was the safety of 
a wooden bridge across the river 
found that the bridge turned to noth- 


ing under their feet, dropping the 
struggling mass of humanity in the 
water below. 

A crowd of refugees sheltering in a 
large brick building were as bricks in 
a kiln, only that flesh cannot stand 
such a degree of heat as they were 
exposed to. 

That was Peshtigo. Wisconsin, on 1 
the night of the Chicago fire. When 
dawn came, the heat had faded 
enough to allow the survivors to 
come out from their places of refuge. 
Eleven hundred and fifty of the town's 
two thousand were dead, and the 
town no longer existed. All that re- 
mained was an expanse of black 
wasteland. 

And this scene, in greater or lesser 
detail, was being more than dupli- 
cated in other parts of the American 
mid-west. 

Forest fires swept across the entirety 
of the state of Michigan. Two of the 
state’s largest towns suffered great 
damage and loss of life. The lumber 
centre of Manistee was wiped out. 
The town of Holland was two-thirds 
destroyed and two hundred farms 
around the town reduced to bare, 
burnt-over earth. 

Because of the wide spread of the 
fires over the state of Michigan, no 
1 eal estimate of the lives lost has 
ever been compiled, but the deaths 
were up in the hundreds. Stretches 
of forest and of open country amount- 
ing to thousands of square miles, 
were left bare, and many thousands 
of. people were homeless. 

In the state of Minnesota there were 
fifty dead, and again large tracts laid 
waste. Indiana suffered no loss of 
life, but considerable damage to her 
forests and plains. Prairie fires swept 
the Dakotas. Sections of Iowa burned 
: s if a gigantic blowtorch had seared 

The immense spread of these fires. 
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coming to seven states on the even- 
ing of the same day as the Chicago 
fire, gives the direct lie to the 
O’Leary's bam legend. No one cow 
could have started, no one lamp 
could have caused such widespread 
devastation. 

The real cause remains on the 
many unsolved mysteries of this 
world of ours. But there is one 
theory to explain it, and this seems 
the most possible and likely solution 
to the problem. 

If the theory is correct, then the 
heavens really did rain fire that 
fateful day. 

Twenty-five years earlier a comet, 
named after its discovered, Biela, had 
passed close to earth and had split 
on encountering earth's gravitational 
force. This comet, expected to re- 
appear around the year 1866, had 
failed to do so. It did appear late 
in 1872, after the fires, but it was 
noted that the tail of the comet was 
missing. 

One suggestion is that the gaseous 
tail was drifting through space and 
that the mid-western American sec- 
tion of earth came close enough to it 
to be affected, on the night of Octo- 
ber 8, 1871. 

Some men of science held other 
similar ideas. In a summary of pos- 
sible causes, a newspaper of the time 
stated, “We have the statement of 
astronomers that there has been an 
explosion in the sun, and that several 
comets are in danger of losing their 
tails by their proximity to that orb.” 

So that whether from Biela's comet 
or some other, the consensus of 
scientific opinion was that this part 
of the earth’s surface had come 
perilously close to such a gaseous 
tail. Spontaneous combustion from 
a mixture of gases had followed. 

The point in favour of this theory 
is that wherever the fire struck there 


were eyewitness reports of buildings 
suddenly exploding from within and 
then bursting into flame. 

No ordinary degree of fire could 
have, as some of these did, melted 
huge blocks of building stone, 
showed blue and green colours as 
well as fire-red, or burned back 
against the gale that should have 
blown it in the opposite direction. 

No ordinary fire would have killed 
the Peshtigo man who was later 
found, his clothes whole and his body 
unmarked, with coins in his pockets 
fused out of shape. 

And what kind of fire would have, 
as happened in Chicago, melted into 
a solid mass the several hundred tons 
of pig-iron ingots piled on the bank 
of the river, several hundred yards 
from the nearest building? 

On the Great Lakes that night 
steamer passengers saw islands up 
to a mile from the nearest shore sud- 
denly run to flame. At Peshtigo a 
house was taken by the wind and 
lifted high into the air, where it 
caught fire and fell, blazing. 

In view of these facts, the comet- 
tail theory seems the most probable 
one. This being the case, the holo- 
caust might as easily have occurred 
at any other portion of the earth’s 
surface, might as easily recur at 
some future time. The chances against 
this are large enough to be comfort- 
ing, but they are chances. 

Earth is a body in free space where 
other bodies move. And these other 
bodies sometimes go off the track. 
The seeming fact that the tail of a 
comet brushed an entire region of 
the American continent one night 
cost that region upwards of two 
thousand lives, and caused the de- 
struction of a great city, many towns, 
numerous villages and settlements. 

October 8, 1871, was a bad night for 
some of the people on this planet. 
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ippose he plays requests?” 
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Women like a strong and silent 
man; they think he's listening. 


Fishing is a delusion entirely s 
rounded by liars in old clothes. 


There was the old maid who c 
sidered that Leap Year was the t: 
to make the bachelors skip. 


Men still die with their boots on. 
but they’re usually on the accelera- 


The moon exerts a great influence 
over both the tied and the untied. 


Tip: Hover charge. 


A man should be master in his own 
home or know the reason why. Mar- 
ried men usually know the reason 
why. 


There are two periods in a man’s 
life when he doesn’t understand a 
woman — before marriage and after 
marriage. 


Happiness is like your shadow. ; 
can’t get nearer by chasing it. 
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As long as a woman can look ten 
years younger than her daughter she 
is perfectly satisfied. 
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©EVIL JIM DOONE, GENTLEMAN 
ADVENTURER , BACK. FROM THE NEW 
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WELL, WHOEVER 
WAS RUNNING 
THAT 
OUT 
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[COE'S bcyi IS SMUGGLED DOWN TO 
, QOCKS.FQR DISPOSAL a: seis 


MEANWHILE, IN A DOCKSIDE BACK-ROOM, 
..." 1 TELL YOU WE CANT TAKE SHIPMENT 
OF THE NEXT LOT, HAMBERG/ THE DEATH 
OF THAT OLD WOMAN STIRRED UPA PILE 
OF TROUBLE/ "CRIES CAPTAIN SHOAL. 

” BESIDES . . _ DOONE'S ABOUT, TOO/ " 


HAMBERG'S INSTRUCTIONS LEAVE ' Nil 
ROOM FOR FURTHER ARGUMENT.. J 


YOU'LL TAKE DELIVERY IN YOUR 
V. , LAUNCH, AS USUAJ 

SHOAL... ORELS! 
AND KINDLY ] 
WW’ltiAlil) v r emember 1 
THAT I'M 
RUNNING 

)\9 S THIS SHOW/ 


I DON'T LIKE 
BLACKJACKS. 
CHUM...' 


. . . AND THE THWARTED KILLERS BEAT A 
DISORGANISED RETREAT IN A WAITING CA' 


[In HIS ELEMENT, DOONE HITS HARD AND 
OFTEN- ..HIS-DEFENCE BECOMES ATTACK, 


OKAY, BOSS . . BUT DOONE AN’ ROSCOE 
WILL HAVE TO SNUFF. ROSCOE KNOWS TOO 
MUCH AND THAT DOONE GUY COULD 
START.. .ANYTHING/ 


HAMBERG AGREES THAT DOONE AND THE 
LITTLE CHEMIST ARE TOO DANGEROUS 
TO GO ON LIVING. HE CHUCKLES 


I'LL BET THEY WERE 


FROM THE DRUG GANG/ 
BUT IT'S THEIR BOSS 
I WANT ' ’ 


THEY'LL JUST... 1 
DISAPPEAR/ TELL 
i THE BOYS TO 
\ ^ORGANIZE 


FRAVNE ASKS DEVIL TO PLAY 'A LONE 
HAND AGAINST THE SMUGGLERS. 


UNAWARE OF HIS DOOM, CHEMIST ROSCOE 
plEEPS SOUNDLY AT THE BACK OF HIS SHOP. 


.AND PASSES SWIFTLY.. .AND QUIETLY. 
INTO THE LONGEST SLEEP OF ALL f 


Tokay, frayney/ 
\ I'M ON... IN 
I SPITE OF YOUR 
'FLATTERY/ . 


IF WE STUFF THE PORT 
WITH COPS, IT'LL SHOW 
OUR HAND, DEV. IT'S A 
ONE-MAN JOB AND < 

ONLY if, 

ONE I IE - 'll 
KNOW 

WH0 w-,' A\j 

COULD V AV* '■ 
HANDLE /Vi r ^'lX 
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AT A CERTAIN TIME AND 
MVSTERV LAUNCH 
MOVIN& UP TO CAPT 
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PRODUCT OF JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
WORLD'S LARGEST* MANUFACTURERS OF SURGICAL DRESSINGS 
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“DUTCH" KELLER, CIRCUS PROPRIETOR 
AND ILLEGAL DRUG-PEDDLER, GREETS 



INTENT ON LISTENING TO THE MEN IN 
THE CARAVAN, DEVIL IS SURPRISED BY 
KELLER'S LION -TRAINER, ANTOINE 
LEFESCU, WALKING ONE OF HIS BIG 
BEASTS BACK TO ITS CAGE/ 




SLIPPING INTO THE CIRCUS LOT, DOOM 
SEES SHOAL AND HAMBERG ENTER 0|J 
OF THE CARAVANS 


V NO-ONE ELSE 
ABOUT/ I SHOULD BE ] 
ABLE TO DO A SPOT 

Lof listening -in K 


DOONE HEARS THE MEN DISCUSS THE] 
CIRCUS ITINERARY AND VARIOUS CONTACT 
ON THE ROUTE WHO WILL DISPOSE OF 
THE DRUGS- ..WITHOUT PRESCRIPTION. 


I HERE IS A % 
* LIST OF THE 
TOWNS YOU - 
WILL VISIT, 

^ KELLER, AND 
THE MEN YOU 
WILL CONTACT. 


DOONE CROUCHES, READY FOR BATTLE , 
BUT THE TERRIBLE THREAT OF THE LION 
HOLDS HIM MOTIONLESS .... t 


w M'SIEU/ OR I 

UNLEASH MY LITTLE CAT/ 
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t DEPENDABLE TOP DOG PRODUCT 
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DOONE 16 ESCORTED To A BIG MARqilEf 
ENCLOSING A HIGH, CYLINDRICAL WAI.I . J 
A SIDESHOW ATTRACTION USED &V A 
TEAM OF TRICK MOTOR-CVCLlS TS 1 
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ENGUHJ^ECORDINGS 

(u>f the world’s greatest classics, 

mcpM 

noiv\(wailable jjxr^t'he 
Australian music-lover 


of the great music classics interpreted 
by celebrity artists are now arriving in 
Australia, Your favourite concertos and 
famous masterworks played by the world’s 
greatest orchestras and instrumentalists 
and singers will now be available in 
recordings which will delight you with 
then - clarity and fidelity of tone. 

ASK YOUR NEAREST DEALER 
IMPORTED ENGLISH RECORDINGS 
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The three horses skittered 
rvously on the flat below the rim. 
e jumped his mount toward the 
of the talus, leaped down and 
ted climbing. He had dropped 
rifle and his .44 was in his hand, 
a shot from above, he took 
he could. There was no 
shot. He reached the top and saw he 
had put in a lucky one. There was a 
caved-in, bloody hole in the back of 
the man's matted head. 

Mace lifted him and, half sliding, 
arried him down to the flat. Love- 
.ace and Nancy Harlow had swung 
down, and in the distance Mace could 
see the lifting dust of the emigrant 
n. There was a look of horror 
the girl’s face, and Val Lovelace 
stared at Mace with surprise and 


sharp speculation mixed in his deep 
brown eyes. 

“Why, you shot him in cold blood!” 
Nancy Harlow gasped. 

Mace hod laid the dead man on the 
sandy earth, and now he looked at 
him closely. The still face was grimy 
and whiskered.. The glazed eyes were 
too close-set, and it was a predator’s 
nose. A man off the back trails, who 
had been spying on them. Mace 
swung his attention to the guitar 
still slanted across Lovelace’s broad 
chest. Sometimes Lovelace rode with 
it, strumming and singing in his rich 
baritone, and sometimes not. 

“A white man with decent inten- 
wouldn’t flatten behind a rock 
to watch us pass.” 

“You didn’t even give him a chance 
to fight back!" Nancy raged. "Do you 
enjoy cold-blooded killing?" 


EE3H 


on the rimrock 

By CIFF ClIESlIllli: 


Mace had a job to do: to save a hundred 
immigrants from death on the Oregon trail. 


A T this hour the flaming sun 
x seemed a ball resting on the clean- 
ly ruled plane of the rimrock against 
a coppery sky. Because he was watch- 
ing it, Mace Goodnight chanced to 
detect the man up there. He rode half 
a length behind Lovelace and the 
girl. When he gently lifted the rifle 
from his saddle boot, the man raised 
from behind a small rock and bound- 


ed toward the scarp break directly 
above him. 

There was small 
high bluff-talus 
this show of panic 
He was a dead shot, 
he aimed and fired. The 
out flat on the talus and 

Lovelace’s guitar music, for 
riding troubadour, ceased 


almost a sigh. “Ma’am, he was trying 
to get away. In ten seconds more he 
would’ve made it. He didn’t want a 
fight. He didn’t figure to be seen, 
but when he was he had important 
business that told him to light his 
shuck. Ma’am, he’s an outlaw, and 
your father’s talked too much.” 
“Heroics!” snapped Lovelace. “A 
cheap, vicious attempt to impress 
Nancy!” 

"Mebbe you better save your voice 
for your pretty singing,” said Mace. 
It was a moment of deadly tension. 
"That’s what you brought it along 
for, wasn’t it?” That had to be it. 
The instrument was light in colour, 
and would have been plainly visible 
from the rim. It could have spoken 
volumes to this dead man. Mace had 
gambled everything and killed the 
man because he believed it had. 

For an instant Val Lovelace hung 
in indecision, dark things working 
behind the mask of his deceitfully 
amiable eyes. He was nearly as tall 
as Mace and a little broader. He had 
a soft-contoured, classic handsome- 
ness, a wealth of soft wavy brown 
hair always sleekly combed so that 
its handsome dips were best displayed. 
He gave Mace a sharp appraisal and, 
turning, helped Nancy to mount. He 
swung on to his own horse, and they 
left toward the wagons at a stretched- 

With no audience, Mace let out a 
real sigh. He had learned to hate 
killing in the war, but there were 
times when it was a necessity For 
several days now the emigrant train, 
so clearly dominated by the pompous 
Vincent Harlow, had been following 
the Central Oregon Emigrant Trail, 
across the endless rolling desert. It 
was pointed now toward deeply 
gorged Crooked River and Barney 
Prine’s new settlement a day’s travel 
beyond, before the swing across the 
new route over the high Cascade 
range. 

A man driven by vanity, Vincent 


Harlow had worried Mace ever since 
he joined the train east of Grand 
Island. His clothes and expensive 
outfit proclaimed him for a rich 
man, and his loose talk made it doubly 
certain that nob'ody missed the fact. 
In evening camps or small talk on 
the trail, he liked to term himself a 
capitalist. The Oregon Country need- 
ed a man of his cut, he implied. This' 
with the incautious way he displayed 
his ample funds told any thinking 
man that he carried considerable 
wealth with him. 

Twice Mace Goodnight had spoken 
a warning, and twice had been put in 
his place with a haughty stare. That 
alone had bothered Mace little. It 
was Val Lovelace who had lent the 
situation urgency. 

It was a strange thing for a man to 
emigrate twice to the far West. Mace 
believed that Lovelace did not recall 
their other meeting at the refitting 
station Mace had been running in 
Nebraska territory since the war. Be- 
ing a man who rarely forgot the feat- 
ures and manner and small anima- 
tions of another, he was certain he 
had seen Lovelace with another party 
the season before. It was conceivable 
that a man could find reason for re- 
turning east then heading out again, 
but Lovelace stoutly insisted that it 
was his first time out. 

Not until he had spotted this man, 
now dead, hidden high on the rim- 
rock had Mace seen through it with 
compelling clarity. He recalled now 
that Lovelace had swivelled in the 
saddle, making the guitar clearly 
visible to the spy, turning back again 
a few seconds before Mace had lifted 
his rifle. Mace knew it had been a 
signal. The charming, ingratiating 
Lovelace was making it a practice to 
attach himself to trains in which he 
scented plunder. 

He had outriders spotted in wild 
reaches such as this, and his guitar- 
playing in the saddle had been his 
means of identifying himself to them 
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and conveying the information that 
the train was ripe for their picking, 
that he would be waiting for them 
and doing his part. 

Mace mounted and, from the added 
elevation, saw that the wagons were 
drawing nearer. He would have to 
borrow a shovel from one of the 
farmers in the train and bury this 
dead spy. At this advanced stage of 
western migration, trails were well 
established, and no guides were re- 
quired. It was like Vincent Harlow 
to have more capable men elect him 
train captain. If he reacted as his 
daughter had, one Mace Goodnight 
was going to be in an uncomfortable 
position. 

Mace rode to meet the slow-moving 
train, for the first time questioning 
the wisdom of his decision to move 
west. Yet his was an eternally rest- 
less nature, and he was no stranger 
to the prairies. When he was fifteen 
he had lost both his parents in a 
single epidemic. For many years his 
Uncle Jake Goodnight had trapped 
in the Rockies, from the headwaters 
of the Missouri down to Santa Fe. 
Though the industry had been dwind- 
ling rapidly since the early forties. 
Jake had kept on because he knew no 
. other trade. 

He had taken Iris nephew, and Mace 
Goodnight had grown up in the ways 
of the wilderness and frontier. Then 
had come the war between the states 
and Mace, at twenty, had enlisted in 
the Union Army. When he returned, 
he had found that Jake Goodnight 
was dead. Mace had moved out o.*\ 
the trail, then, and for three years 
had run a refitting station for the 
thousands of wagons on the Overland. 
He had prospered, but restlessness 
had grown in him again and, getting 
an unexpected chance to sell out, he 
had accepted and joined the next 
passing train for Oregon. It had 
been this one. 

Three men rode out ahead of the 
train and as they approached, Mace 


saw it was Lovelace again, with Vi 
cent Harlow and Colby Trask, a do 
and silent farmer. He saw from i 
manner that Harlow was exci' 
Mace rolled a smoke and waited, an 
noyance turning him proddy. 

“What’s this, Goodnight?” Harlo 
shouted, as they rode up. “What'l 
this I hear about you shooting sonj“ 

“You seem to have it clear enough!" 
snapped Mace. “I shot a man.” 

"But why? Just because some fel. 
low happens to look at you, you kill 
him! An outright criminal act, sir, 
and I won’t tolerate it in my train!” 
“What do you figure to do?” asked 
Mace, letting cigarette smoke drift 
out of his mouth with the words. 

“We’re going to try you and we’re 
going to hang you, Goodnight,” said 
Val Lovelace. 

Mace shrugged. “I’m being neither 
tried nor hanged by the likes of you, 
Vincent Harlow,” he said calmly! 
“You show-off fool, you’re in danger. 
From your smooth pal, there, Val 
Lovelace. And the man I lulled isn't 
the only one he’s got up yonder. 
They’ll be watching your outfit close, 
now. Somehow Lovelacs'll get his 
message across. If you want to clean 
house, Harlow, there’s where you 
ought to start.” 

Mace turned his horse disdainfully 
and rode on toward the train. He 
got -a shovel and returned to the 
dead man and buried him as the 
forty-wagon train pulled past. From 
the curious stares he knew that the 
news had spread throughout its 
length, though nobody turned off 
the trail toward where Mace worked. 

Mace finished the distasteful job 
and let the train pull far ahead. A 
reasonable man would pull out right 
now, he told himself. 

If he stayed he would have to kill 
Val Lovelace, be killed by him or 
weather a probable outlaw attack. 
His convictions in that regard were 
only heightened. It was not Nancy 
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Harlow, who even yet could set li 
heart pounding, that obstructed ‘ 
cision. There were a hundred poo 
in the train beside the Harlows, who 
would become the innocent victim* 
of an attack. Doggedly Mace moun 
ed and turned after the train. 

Mace dallied behind the train f 
the rest of the afternoon, making li 
plans. He did not propose to leav 
Lovelace with the initiative, but saw 
no way of seizing it from him. Lovo* 
lace’s owlhoot crew would stay under 
cover until the sign from him. The 
man would appear wholly harmless, 
falsely accused, until he felt tho 
moment was right again. And it 
would be dead easy, for it was plain 
that Vincent Harlow trusted the man 
implicitly. 

Yet Mace felt there was a hope that 
by moving quietly he could get a 
few of the more seasoned men in 
the group to listen to him, and be 
persuaded to be on guard. 

Harlow had halted the train at a 
point where the' trail touched and 
skirted a creek. When Mace rode in, 
the men were unhitching horses and 
oxen, with women and children busily 
unloading camping equipment. He 
felt their hostility instantly. Mace 
located his pack horses and led them 
boldly through the camp. He selected 
a site a few hundred yards above 
the uppermost wagon for his own 
camp. 

By the time he had fixed and eaten 
his supper and cleaned up afterward, 
night had come on. If Lovelace hoped 
to drum up a mock trial and hanging, 
no move was made in that direction. 
Mace watched the emerging stars in 
worried thought. This terrain was 
like so much of the rest, open and 
rolling, broken frequently by great 
rock out-crops. A warm, sweet 
breeze rippled across the sage and 
chemiso. There was one scarp be- 
yond the creek about a mile away. It 
struck him that Val Lovelace had 
probably suggested this camp site. 
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He grew aware of footsteps and 
straightened up, hand on the grip of | 
his gun. He saw then that it was 
Nancy Harlow, moving through the 
night toward his fire. He had intend- 
ed, once the women and youngsters 
were in bed, to call a few picked men 
beyond earshot and talk to them. He 
hadn’t included Nancy in the group. 

She stepped into the firelight and 
moved beyond him before she stopped. 
Then she turned. She kept her voice 
low. “Mace, father told me what you 
said about Val Lovelace. I know my 
father is far too much of a show-off 
and— well, I’d like to hear what you 
base that opinion on.” 

He let his gaze stray over her sl i m 
body; then he lifted his eyes to meet 
hers. “In the first place, the man 
lies when he claims he’s never been 
out here before. I saw him last year. • 
In the second—” 

“There is no second, Goodnight!” 
a sharp voice said, behind him. “We 
figured you'd be dangerous to take, 
fella! Unbuckle that gun belt and 
drop it and turn around!” It was 
Val Lovelace. 

The glint of triumph in Nancy 
Harlow’s eyes told Mace he had let 
himself be trapped like a fool. Dis- 
armed by a woman’s charms, while 
Val Lovelace had sneaked up behind 
him. He recalled now how she had 
stepped past him, so as to turn his 
back toward the main camp. Her 
talk had covered Lovelace’s steps as 
lie came the short distance from the 
closest wagon, behind Mace’s back. 

She deserved the advantage Mace 
took of her now. Inexperienced, she 
had not moved, and the three of 
them were on a line. In this position, 
Lovelace could not fire at Mace with- 
out endangering her. Aware of this, 
Mace spun, shoving himself aside as 
his hand slapped at his gun. 

Though thrown off stride, Lovelace 
was deadly calm. He waited till 
Mace was out of line with Nancy, then 
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fired, and Mace put an echo so close 
to the shot that the two seemed one. 

It was Val Lovelace who bent abrupt- 
ly, rocked, then pitched to the 

“You vicious, cold-blooded beast!” 
Nancy cried, in a horrified voice. 

"He's not dead, ma'am, but he’ll 
have a sore belly for a few weeks if 
he lives.” Mace stepped forward 
quickly and picked up the gun Love- 
lace had dropped. 

“Shoot me!” said Nancy, in an out- 
pour of disgust. "I lent myself to 
this so as not to endanger the camp! 

If you must have human blood to be 
happy, kill me next!” 

“Ma’am, shut your pretty mouth,” 
said Mace. He did not like shooting 
either, but it had been unavoidable. 
“Step back down the line, Nancy. 
I’m going to prove once and for all'* 
what blasted idots you’ve all been.” 
She obeyed, and he saw at a glance 
that she was genuinely terrified of 
him. Men had come running, 
and now they formed a circle 
around Mace and the girl. Mace 
felt their animosity and his own 
isolation. He knew that pleading 
would accomplish nothing. He had 
to demonstrate, to build up a big 
play on what was only a powerful 
hunch. If he was wrong, had been 
wrong all along— He shrugged. 
Years before he had learned that a 
man on the frontier had to rely on 
his instinct, which so often told him 
more than his outward senses. 

His gaze picked up Vincent Harlow 
and settled there. The man had been 
shaken by the development, and 
much of the bluster was gone from 
him. 

“Harlow!” Mace called, “was it 
Lovelace’s suggestion you make camp 
here?” 

“Why, yes. Why not? It’s a good 
place.” 

Mace ignored him after that, turn- 
ing his attention to men more like 
himself, though less experienced in 
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the ways of the West. “What I did 
this afternoon I had to do. What I 
did tonight, I had to do, too. The rest 
of Lovelace’s men’re on that rim 
yonder watching this camp. When 
it's asleep they'll hit it, shoot it up 
some, and try to get Harlow's money. 
That is, they will if they get the signal 
from Lovelace. I'm going to give 
'em that signal.” 

“If you’re right,” blurted Harlow, 
“why should we invite attack?” 

“Hear 'im out, Harlow!” a man re- 
sponded. “That buzzard he killed this 
afternoon’s worried me. In this coun- 
try a white don’t spy on a white 
unless he wants to get shot at. I 
got a wife and kids in this outfit. 
You been shooting off your big mouth 
ever since the Big Muddy. That 
Lovelace never did look right to me. 
Slippery, kind of. What you got in 
mind, Goodnight?” 

"I’m going to take Lovelace's horse 
and guitar and hat and ride over 
there. I want Vincent Harlow to go 
with me. And I want the rest of you 
men to keep on your toes here in 
case something slips.” 

Harlow's bluster returned. “I’ll go 
with you. But it’s an idiotic idea.” 

Fifteen minutes later the pair 
forded the creek and splashed up on 
the far side. Rolling sage plain lay 
between them and the rim, and the 
obscured moon scarcely cast a 
shadow. Mace Goodnight had never 
shown Nancy Harlow, but he was 
somewhat nimble on a guitar, himself. 
He rode with it slanted across his chest 
as had been Lovelace’s habit, his 
fingers silently caressing the strings. 
He had left an alerted camp behind, 
with Val Lovelace under guard. 

Though he felt responsible for 
Vincent Harlow, his anger against 
the man was a cold thing. Harlow 
had a lesson to learn, if he was to 
survive in this country. 

They came in under the rearing 
escarpment, riding its length, then 
back again, and as they travelled 
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Mace plucked out the time Lovelace 
had been playing that afternoon. He 
knew that they had been seen and 
he hoped they would think he was 
Lovelace. 

They rode back to their starting 
point at the base of the rim, and 
Mace saw that Harlow had sunk 
down in the saddle. It gave him grim 
amusement. He wheeled his horse as 
riders came through the darkness, 
where a long detritus slope led down 
from a small break in the rim. He 
dropped the guitar to the ground, 
whispered, “Ready!” and pulled his 
gun. 

He let them reach the flat, a hun- 
dred yards to the left, where they 
grew into more distinct shapes. When 
a soft voice called, “That you, Val?” 
he lifted his gun, and fired. 

Somebody cried, "Hell, it’s a trap!” 
and followed it with an explosive 
curse of frustration. Mace’s first shot 
lifted a man out of saddle, and the' 
riderless horse cut across the open. 
There were three more shapes, one 
man more than Mace had figured on. 
Load was whistling around them sud- 
denly, gunpowder exploding in the 
desert night. He emptied another 
saddle in the exact second in which 
Lovelace’s hat left his head. 

He saw to his surprise that Harlow 
had cooled into the fight and was 
shooting, though probably with little 
effect. 

The two remaining riders charged 
them then, guns blazing a patchwork 
of red streaks in the night. Mace’s 
own feeling was one of surprise 
rather than pain, when he left the 
saddle, landing shoulders first in the 
dirt as horses pounded over him. 
Many a horse spill had taught him 
the trick of landing limply, and he 
scrambled immediately to his feet. 
Harlow was standing in the stirrups 
now, an open target, but shooting 
like mad. A rider threw up his arms 
• and pitched from his horse. Mace 
picked off the other. 
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All but one of them were dead, and 
that one was badly hit. Even under 
Mace’s threatening gun this last one 
insisted that this had been the size 
of the wild bunch. Dying and heed- 
less, he admitted in Harlow’s hearing 
that Val Lovelace had been their 
leader. They brought this man back 
to camp to sprawl beside the still 
unconscious Lovelace. 

In the firelight, Mace saw for the 
first time that blood was running 
down the side of Vincent Harlow’s 
head. His own left shoulder was 
paralysed, and there was work for 
the skilled fingers of one of the 
women. 

Yet medical attention seemed to be 
the farthest thing from Harlow’s 
thoughts. He let a thoughtful gaze, 
travel around the group of watchers 
and finally settle on Mace Goodnight. 

“I played the fool,” he said finally. 
Mace liked a man who could admit 
-that. “The funny thing is, I’m not 
nearly the bigwig I like to make out. 
A show-off. Probably some of you 
others have more with you to attract 
an outlaw gang than I have. And it 
seems that Val Lovelace played the 
fool, too. I apologise to you people. 
I endangered you without realising 
it. I hope you can forgive me.” 

Mace then turned then toward the 
woman who was waiting with a pan 
of hot water and bandages. It 
was Nancy Harlow, and her face 
was grave. He stripped off his shirt 
and gritted his teeth while she did 
the chore. It was an expert job. 
When it was finished, she looked up 

"Mace, he’s not the only one. I’m so 
terribly ashamed. I hope you'll take 
this train on through, and not think 
too harshly of us.” 

He grinned at her. "Nancy, I don’t 
plan to do any more thinking about it. 
I’ve got some music to make to you 
on Lovelace’s guitar, if it didn’t get 
smashed up. I’ve got some real talk- 
ing to do, and that’s the way to do it. 
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form, discovered by an American 
Doctor. Absolutely harmless and 
easy to take, but the newest and 
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along the lines shown, without at any 
stage moving back directly toward S? 


OUT OF THE WOODS 

MAN has a dog that is gun shy 
and back of his house is a woods 
100 feet deep. Every time the man 
fires his gun the dog runs half way 
into the woods. If the distance from 
the edge of the woods is one-fourth 
of the depth of the woods, how far is 
the dog from the house after the 
man fires one shot and the dog stops 
running. 

SPEED HOG 

A MAN drives from New York to 
Philadelphia, a distance of 90 
miles. For the first 45 miles he travels 
at the average rate of 30 m.p.h. How 
fast must he travel over the remain- 
ing 45 miles in order- to average 60 
m.p.h. for the entire trip? 
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